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CHAVANNE INSURANGE AGENCY 


GENERAL INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE 
RENTALS, LOANS, INVESTMENTS © 


316 Broad Street Ss Lake Charles, La. 


24,000 ACRES 
SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


White Oak, Hickory, Ash, Yellow Pine; on railroad and navigable stream; Circular Saw 
Mill of 80,000 capacity, new; townsite; one of the finest tracts to be had in the Southwest. 


WRITE US FOR PRICE AND TERMS 


Timber Lands Pasture Lands Rice Lands 
Mineral and Oil Lands 


THE 


North American Land and Timber Company 


LIMITED 
OF, LONDON, ENGLAND 


OFFERS HOMES IN THE SUNNY SOUTH ON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


RICE, STOCK ano TRUCK FARMS 
GOOD PASTURE LANDS 


PRICES $3.00 PER ACRE, UPWARDS | s 
These lands lie alongside the Southern Pacific and St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf Railroads 
Also lands lying contiguous to the Welsh oil fields 


FOR PRICE AND TERMS APPLY TO 


H. G. CHALKLEY, Manager 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Kansas Gity 
| Orient Rallway._ 


- CHEAP LANDS 


ARE ALONG THE LINE OF A NEW RAILWAY 


; The Kansas City Mexico & Orient Railway, now building, 
is opening up a new~and fertile country in Texas and Mexico; 
and as its land department is in close touch with every county along 


the right-of-way, we have special bargains that will make im- 


-more than trebled where the road is now in operation, and the 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


are ahead in the undeveloped territory in Agriculture, Grazing, 
‘Timber and Mineral lands. | 
If you are interested in buying a farm or making money, 


and at the same time have the best security on earth, address 


F. A. HORNBECK 


Land Commissioner 


KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RAILWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We Build a Greater West by Patronizing her Enterprises and Keeping our Money There 
1,000,000 Population in 1920 in Kansas City 


WHEN YOU INSURE PLATE GLASS GET ONLY THE 


MERICAN PLATE GLASS INS, Co.'s} 


POLICY 


AMERICAN PLATE GLASS BLDG., 16th, S. W. COR. BROADWAY. 
Home Telephone, Main 2746 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


It insures ALL of the glass in your building. It replaces your glass when broken 
from any cause (fire excepted). Its record isCLEAN and CLEAR. Unequaled by 
any company - 


The American The American does 
is the only not charge its 
Plate Glass 


Insurance 


policy holders re- 
insurance aiter 
Company replacement of the 


in the West glass when broken 


Officers and Directors 


W. CARL FELD, M. D., President W. C. CULBERTSON, Counsel 
D. S. HARRIMAN, Secretary J. L. HARRIMAN 
L. SILVERMAN, Asst. Sec’y 


Joplin, Mo., March 28, 1907. 
AMERICAN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO., KAnsAs City, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Our large light of plate glass (96x144), broken a few days since, has been replaced with the 
utmost promptness, to our entire satisfaction. We have been in this old reliable company for six years and can- 
not speak too highly of this honorable western institution. 

We know of many losses in our city occurring before ours in foreign companies still waiting adjustment. 

Yours truly, J. FRANK WALKER. 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, (Incorporated.) Franklin, Congress and Market Streets. 


Chicago, Ill., May 7, 1906. 
AMERICAN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sirs:—We wish to acknowledge the generous extension of over thirteen months given us on the renewal 
of our policy in your Company at the same cost as twelve months in any other company. This extension is by 
reason of our not having any loss. 

This Kansas City Company should be patronized by every plate glass owner in the west. 

Wishing your Company continued success, we are. Yours truly, 

ROSENWALD & WEIL. 


[ UNSOLICITED. | 
E. H. BESS HARDWARE & FURNITURE CO. (Incorporated 1906.) 
Fredericktown, Missouri, July 19, 1907. 
AMERICAN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen:—Since taking out a policy with your Company on Plate Glass in our building, we have had two 
broken glasses, one very expensive, and we are glad to say that we are highly pleased with the promptness in re- 


placing this large light of plate glass, and we can cheerfully recommend your Company for promptness and nice 
treatment. Thanking you for past favors, we remain, Most respectfully, 
E 


. H. BESS HARDWARE & FURNITURE CO, 
By E. H. Bess 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Advertising Patrons of “Current Events.” 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1904. 


Mr. E. N. Brown of Kansas City, Mo.,is herewith authorized and empowered 
to make advertising contracts in behalf of “Current Events,” published by the 


Kansas City Southern Railway Company, 
advertisements inserted in said magazine. 


Regarding Advertising 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ADDRESS 


E. N. BROWN, Advertising Agent 
1417 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


DS 


J. M. Z. WITHROW 
Farms and City Property for Sale 


Money TO LOAN 


Can sell you a farm, and lend you part of the 
money to pay forit. Call and see me. 


NEOSHO, NEWTON CO., MO. 
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MENA, ARKANSAS Tosa ‘tn arkansas 


BUY Farm, FRUIT AND TIMBER LANDS 
INOwv’ near Mena, and take advantage of the 


increase in value sure to come during the next 
year. For particulars write to 


DENNIS, KELLEY & STRATTON 


Mena, Ark. 


To the Sunny South 


Where the winters are mild, and where farms can 
be bought for less than you are now paying 
for rent Easyterms. The poor man’s oppor- 
tunity. No negroes. Healthy. Coal and timber 
lands. For particulars enclose stamp to 


HUBERT J. HALL 


WALDRON, ScoTT Co., ARKANSAS 


STILWELL LAND Co. 
W.H. DAVIS, Mer. 
STILWELL, INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Indian Territory land is as rich as the Valley 


of the Nile. Titles can soon be obtained, and 
now is your chance to get good farms very cheap. 


and to make collections of accounts for 
S. G. Warn_ER, G. P. & T. A. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE. 


BEFORE LOCATING INVESTIGATE 
JEFFERSON CounrTy, TEX. 


For real bargains and reliable information 
Call on or write 


THE OSWALD REALTY CO. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LAND & 
IMMIGRATION AGENTs. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Improved Farm Lands within sixty 


miles of 
Kansas City, in Cass and Bates counties, Mo. 
and Miami and Linn counties, Kan., from 
$25 to $60 peracre. State your requirements 
fully, and receive guaranteed descriptions. 


Cc. E. FAULKNER & CO. 


DREXEL, MO. 


Beautiful Improved 
Farms 


In Bates County, Mo., Linn County, Kansas, only 70 
miles from Kansas City. Bates County is one of the 
banner counties of Missouri. More Iowa and Illinois 
farmers coming to Bates County than any other 
place in the State. 


Write for Guaranteed Descriptions. 


C. H. HUTCHINS 
AMORET, MO. 


ES 


WE HAVE LANDS 


in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas for sale and exchange. 
If you want a bargain for cash or a deal of any 
kind, write us. A snap in 75,000 acres timber at 
$5.00 per acres. 


A. J. BRISLIN & CO. 
Co-Operative Real Estate, Loans & Insurance 
Immigration Agents 
Room 18 Rock IsLtAND BLDG. OLD TEL. 41038 
St. JoSEPH, MISSOURI 
OO 
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tracts. 
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We have choice farms, timber lands and investment propo- 
sitions in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, 1n large and small 
If interested in the Southwest, write us 


TEXARKANA TRUST co. 


Texarkana, Arkansas- 


Wouldn’t You Like to Own Line 
That Would do This? 
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WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE MAP AND LITERATURE 


Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 


E. N. BROWN, President. 208 Beals Buildings, Kansas City, Mo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


READ THE ARTICLE ON 
PeAGE 103 OF THIS ISSUE 
® | ABOUT 


- Anderson, Mo. 


Good bottom lands and prairie lands, which will produce 
equal to lands anywhere, may be bought from $15 to $30 
per acre. 


Pmitelandeats trom, porto DloOnper .acre. 


The opportunity is now to take advantage of this growing 


country. 


Hundreds of persons are taking advantage of our low excur- 


sion rates to visit this country of sunshine and flowers. 
Good climate, good schools and churches, productive soil, | 


healthy location. 


WRITES US*1O5 DAY FOR OURSLIST OF 
FARM BARGAINS 


Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 


207 Beals Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. J. CHAMBLISS, MANAGER FOR MISSOURI 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Look at this South Missouri Home 


Only one-half mile of railroad station. 160 acres half creek bottom land. 
Good old Southern home. Good spring and fine well sulphur water in 
yard, 70 acres cleared and in cultivation. Biggest Bargain in Southern 
Missouri. Write for Price and Terms. 


We have some excellent Bargains in larger or smaller places. 
Fine Fruit and Berry land at $5.00 per acre up. 


Le FOR INFORMATION 
B. S. DUNN, Secretary Commercial Club, 
ANDERSON, MISSOURI 


STATE BANK ue ANDERSON 


R. W. Patterson, Cashier ANDERSON, MO. 
CAPITAL, - - -. $10,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - 00.00 
DEPOSITS, - : - 44,819.00 
LOANS, = = = - 36,790.00 


Write for information about this wonderful Fruit country of Southwest Missouri 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, 
Capital, $100,000.00; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $1,500,000.00. ' 


The Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad, now building from Neosho, Missouri, 
to Helena, Arkansas, on the Mississippi River. 130 miles now in operation and will 
be completed and running trains into Neosho by Nov. J5th. 


The MonArk Townsite Company, of Neosho, Mo., has platted four towns on this 
line in Missouri — Chester, Fairview, Wheaton and Ridgley. Lots now on sale. 


New Lots in a New Town on a New Railroad in a New Country. 


A chance for all Mercantile, Industrial and other business incidental to new towns, 


For specific information write 


MONARK TOWNSITE COMPANY 
NEOSHO, MISSOURI 


LEE D. BELL, SECRETARY TRUMAN ELMORE, PRESIDENT 


| The “MonArk” Route 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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What is a Farm? 


Looking at the farm from a busi- 
ness point of view, we have before us, 
a factory or chemical laboratory for the 
conversion of inert mineral matter in 
the soil, of the elements in the air, and 
the chemical activity of the sunlight, 
into substances which can be used as 
food by man and beast or for other 
purposes adapted to the needs of man. 

The farmer should be the most com- 
petent one to run such a factory or lab- 
oratory. No complicated machinery or 
skilled laborers or engineers are neces- 
Sanyemeelme iarmer, if he have’ good 
sound judgment, in fact be a practical 
man, a close observer of things per- 
taining to nature’s work, should be able 
to run this factory at a profit. Many 
of them do and there are also many 
who do not. 

In the selection of the site for the 
farm good judgment is not always ap- 
plied: A man who proposes to locate 
a factory of any other kind, first sees to 
it that there is plenty of raw material 
and fuel available. Then he figures on 
the cost of the labor required. Next, 
he looks for a good market and when 
he has found one, figures on the cost 
of transportation to get his finished 
product to the man who pays the 
money for it. He figures on the taxes 
he will have to pay, on the interest 
on the money invested and on the re- 
muneration he should have for his own 
work and risk. Having done all this, 
and ascertained at what point on the 
map he can make ends meet and have 
something over, he finally decides on a 
location. If his judgment was sound 
and his mathematics correct, he will 
in all probability succeed. 

There is a greater diversity in man- 
ufacturing than there is in agricultural 
pursuits and the choice of the pursuit 
to be followed is made in the earlier 
period of manhood. The manufacturer 
or industrialist, working on a small 
margin, realizes early in the day that 
he must get all there is in the business 
or fail in the enterprise. His factory 
must work to the limit of its capacity, 
and the greatest amount of product 
must be turned out at the smallest cost. 


The savings are not made in skimping 
the wages of his employes or by using 
inferior and cheap machinery, but by 
getting the very best machinery and 
the best trained men, and obtaining 
through these the greatest output men 
and machinery are capable of. 

The farmer, in selecting a farm, be 
it for general farming operations or for 
specialties in agricultural lines, such as 
fruit growing, commercial truck gar- 
dening, dairying, or the raising of live 
stock, the production of rice or cotton 
etc., should first ascertain whether or 
not the land is suitable for the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used, so as 
to. secure the greatest yield: at the 
smallest cost and yet leave the land in 
better condition after harvesting a crop 
than it was before. 

This involves the question of natural 
fertility, of sufficient rainfall, the con- 
dition of the roads, the proximity to 
town, to the railroad and large market 
cities, and a number of other conditions 
that are essential to ultimate success. 
Climate, quality of potable water, the 
cost of raising livestock and getting 
it to market, transportation facilities, 
local improvement already made, etc., 
must be thoroughly considered before 
the location of the farm is definitely de- 
termined. The selection should be made 
with the same care, that a manufac- 
turer would take when he is looking 
for a location. Both the farmer and 
the manufacturer expect to have some- 
thing to sell, and it behooves them to 
see that they can safely produce this 
something at the smallest cost and 
smallest permanent investment of their 
capital, and that they have the facilities 
for marketing that something for the 
largest amount of money obtainable. 

The first cost of the land is as matter 
of course an important consideration. 
Land that cannot produce a good inter- 
est on its first cost may be considered 
worthless, though the price paid per 
acre may run into the hundreds of dol- 
lars. A comparatively high priced piece 
of land located where it will pay a 
good interest on its cost is a good in- 
vestment. A very cheap piece of land, 


100 


be the price $1 per acre or $20, is not 
cheap if located where its products can 
not be profitably marketed, or if lo- 
cated where the rainfall is inadequate 
and crop failures by reason of drouth 
are common. Where land is timbered, 
the cost of the clearing, should always 
be figured in as part of the cost of the 
land. This may vary from $3 to $10 
per acre, before a timbered farm can 
be called a tillable farm. 

In the location of a farm it should 
be borne in mind that a section of 
country afflicted with a short, cold 
growing season is of. necessity a one 
crop country. Be the land ever so rich 
naturally, the range of production is so 
limited that only one or two staple 
crops can be grown. If the season is a 
favorable one, the quantity produced is 
so great that the price paid for the 
same will be too low to be profitable. 
It is not good practice to put all your 
eggs in one basket. A much poorer 
quality of land, situated where there is 
a long growing season, is capable of pro- 
ducing a diversity of crops, which in 
the aggregate produce a greater money 
value, though the yield per acre may be 
much less. 

Whether it be corn, wheat, oats or 
grass, there is no money in an average 
crop. In the northern latitudes, with 
short growing seasons and _ lands 
priced at very high figures, it is difficult 
to figure any profit on an average corn 
crop. The only way that a man can 
figure out that he is making money, 
onan average price, is to count his time 
and own labor at much less than it 1s 
truly worth. Hired men must be paid 
their wages and the owner of a farm 
cannot afford to hire himself at any 
less price, but in most estimates the 
farmers labor counts for nothing. 


The average wheat crop of the Uni- 
ted States, or particularly of Iowa, is 
not far from fourteen bushels per acre, 
worth in the market about eight dollars 
or less, counting two-fifths for rent. 
The farmer must furnish the seed, pre- 
pare the ground, cut and thresh the 
crop. Eight dollars on a land invest- 
ment of one hundred, and seed and 
labor thrown in for good measure, is 
not much money. Thirty bushels of 
corn per acre, at thirty cents per bushel, 
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an average crop and an average price, 
will yield $9 per acre, and it costs near- 
ly $6 per acre to raise the crop. In 
the north land, the farmer will always 
be bound to these two crops. It is 
possible by crop rotation, more intense 
farming and systematic fertilizing to 
bring about a greater yield, but if all 
did so, it probably would also bring 
about a lower price, and only a failure 
of crops in some other locality might 
bring about a temporary increase in 
value. The price placed on the land 
is not justified by its present earning 
capacity. A farmer who knows and en- 
joys his business and who knows a 
good horse, cow, hog or sheep, of 
course knows that it requires twelve 
pounds of feed to make one pound of 


butter, and that is cheaper to haul the. 


butter to market than the great bulk 
of fodder. If the man at the other end 
can make a profit by buying grain and 
rough feed and paying freight charges 
on it, the farmer could certainly im- 
prove his opportunities by feeding this 
grain to his horses, hogs and cattle and 
ship these concentrated products to 
better advantage than the coarse raw 
material. If the northern farmer turn 
to advantage every facility presented 
to him, it is doubtful whether he will 
ever be able, under the present land 


values, to secure an income from such 


land as will pay a moderate interest on 
the original investment. 

In the more southerly latitudes, say 
in Arkansas, the Indian Territory, 
Texas and Louisiana, by reason of the 
longer growing season the range of 
production is vastly increased, and by 
reason of a thinner population the land 
values are much lower. The lands are 


capable of producing any crop pro- 


duced in northern latitudes and in ad- 
dition a number of profitable crops not 
grown further north. Good land in 
the states mentioned, unimproved, can 
be held at prices ranging from $5 to $40 
per acre. In North Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and the Indian Territory they will 
produce abundantly small grain, corn, 
cotton, flax and the finest of fruits and 
commercial truck in great quantity. In 
Southern Texas and Louisiana rice, to- 
bacco and sugar cane are added to the 
list, and alfalfa grows almost anywhere 


[a 
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from Kansas City to the Gulf. From 
the Missouri state line to about the 
center of the west line of Louisiana is 
the greatest commercial peach produc- 
ing country in America, yielding an 
average revenue of $100 per acre on 
fajaetiat did not cost $10 per acre. 
On the same land half a thousand car- 


- loads of strawberries are produced 


A GRAIN FARM AT ANDERSON, MO. 


wiciaine sitom, poo. to $100 pers acre, 
apples running $75 to $100 per acre, 
cotton running $25 to $50 per acre, 
corn worth $15 to $20 per acre, sugar 
cane worth $50 to $150 per acre when 
converted into molasses, Irish potatoes, 
extra eathy: 6/5 tO 100) per acres fice 
running from $30 to $60 per acre, al- 
falfa, averaging five tons to the acre 


CORNFIELD AT ANDERSON, MO. 
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and worth $15 per ton, etc., and not 
only this, but several crops are fre- 
quently grown on the same land in the 
same year. The climate does not com- 
pel the farmer to rely on any particular 
crop. He grows corn for his own use 
and not for the market. He gets about 
as much per acre as the northern farmer, 
20 to 70 bushels, and when he sells any 
the lowest price is fifty cents per bushel. 


Compared with northern lands, these 
southern lands cost only from _ one- 
tenth to one-half, and their production 
in actual money varies from $15 to 
$150 per acre. A very small farm, 40 
to 80 acres, will produce more revenue 
than 160 to 200 acres further north. 
The forage production, acre for acre, 
is double that of the northern states 
and the open pasturage lasts from say 
April lst to January Ist and sometimes 
longer. Livestock can be profitably 
raised for half the cost, owing to the 
milder climate the longer duration of the 
open pasturage and the ease with which 
forage can be produced. Land in Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Louisiana which 


cannot produce from 25 per) cent to 
several hundred per cent on its cost is 
not considered worth having. © 
Necessity has not compelled the na- 
tive southern farmer to be either scien- 
tific or extra energetic in his agricul- 


Port 
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tural operations; indeed, he is credited 
with being lazy. Those who know 
him best, know that he can hustle with 
the best of hustlers, but his philosophy 
on things mundane leads him to the 


logical conclusion that as long as his — 


farm yields him a comfortable living, a 
good income with the minimum of per- 
sonal effort, there is no’ wisdom in 
carrying this effort to excess. Money 
grabbing is not the only pleasure on 
earth, and there are days when the 
fishing is good and a week’s hunt in the 
forest is a delight. It’s all right for the 
fellow who must hustle to make ends 
meet, but it’s foolish for the man 
that doesn’t have to. 
needs the commiseration is the one so 
poorly provided with common sense 
and business acumen as to _ waste 
his energies and be content with an 
income of $8 or $9 on a hundred dollar 
land investment, when with less than 
half the labor he can make from $25 to 
$100 on a ten dollar land investment. 

The southern brother may not be 
aware of the fact, but he is much the 
better business man of the two, by get- 
ting himself born in a section of coun- 
try where the biggest return can be 
secured from the cheapest land, and with 
the least expenditure of energy. 


A FINE SHEEP COUNTRY, IS M’DONALD COUNTY, MO. 


The chap that - 
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McDonald County, Missouri. 


A PROSPEROUS SECTION OF THE OZARK REGION. 


The western -slope of the Ozark 
Mountain Region may be said to extend 
from McDonald, the most southwest- 
erly county in Missouri, southward to 
Sevier County in Arkansas, the line of 
elevation being a very irregular one 
anes extending more orvléss into’ the 
Indian Territory. The Arkansas River 
divides it into two irregular sections, 
of which the southern part is perhaps 
the more precipitous in its general 
characteristics. The Ozark Mountains 
are aS a matter of fact not mounta‘ns 
atwalewput rather an. elevated ‘plain, 
which by the erosion. of the water 
courses going on for unnumbered ages 
has been cut into uneven elevated areas 
separated by valleys of varying width. 
They do not in any sense present the 
sterile landscape of the Rockies, but 
constitute a wooded fertile upland, 
broken in a thousand places by beau- 
tiful streams flowing through rich val- 
ley lands. In large areas the original 
cap rock has been almost entirely dis- 
integrated and here the soil has been 


covered more or less with gravel and 
pebbles of limestone which lie scattered 
on the surface of a deep fertile soil. 

The northern most end of this west- 
ern slope is occupied by the County of 
McDonald in Missouri and Benton coun- 
ty in Arkansas. These two counties are 
adjoining, with only an imaginary state 
line between them and have to all in- 
tent and purposes the same general 
characteristics. About the only differ- 
ence between them is that Benton 
County has‘reached a higher state of 
development and possibly has more 
smooth land than McDonald, and the 
further difference that owing to its bet- 
ter development lands in Benton coun- 
ty are naturally higher in price. 

From Kansas City to the line which 
separates Arkansas from Missouri the 
distance is 200 miles by way of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway. The 
discovery and development of coal, 
lead and zinc at Joplin, Mo., and Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and in the adjacent county 
had the tendency to attract immigration 


THE TOWN OF ANDERSON, MO. 
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GERMAN MILLET. 


to these respective locations, particu- 
larly so as these developments were 
followed by extensive railroad con- 
struction. McDonald County had a 
short local railway line, but practically 
remained undeveloped territory until 
the Kansas City Southern Railway was 
built. The active settlement of the 
country may be said to have begun 
with the completion of this railroad. 
New towns have sprung up and great 
orchards and vineyards crown the 
ridges and uplands, and well cultivated 
farms are now numerous where they 
had been few and far between. Yet 
with all the improvement made there 
is still open to cultivation a great acre- 
age of good and fertile land, which, 
were the advantages better known, 
would be highly attractive to the gen 
eral farmer, fruit grower, truck grower 
cand stock raiser. 

The lands common to the western 
‘slope of the Ozark Region, and also of 
McDonald County in Missouri and 
Benton County in Arkansas, may be, 
for a better understanding, classified as 
follows: the bottom lands, the ridge 
lands and the comparatively level up- 
lands. The bottom lands of course are 
found along the creeks and rivers. The 
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valleys, through which they flow, are, 


as a rule, narrow, but of exceeding fer- 


tility of soil. The soil is usually a very 
dark loam or black loam, and excellent 
for all ordinary field crops as well as 
potatoes, berries and commercial truck. 
The ridge or hill lands, while not particu 
larly desirable for general farming pur- 


poses, are unexcelled for the cultiva- 


tion of fruit ,berries, grapes, etc., and © 


take very kindly to domestic grasses 
sown for pasturage, such as blue grass, 
white clover, etc., in fact, where the 
timber has been removed the Japan 
clover, a most excellent forage plant, 
and many native succulent grasses take 
the ground and make fine, pasturage. 
The uplands, or plateaux can be further 
divided into open lands and timbered 
lands, both being in the nature of prair- 
ies in that they vary from level to roll- 
ing lands, but are not hilly. They have 
a loamy, clay soil, with some gravel in 
places, and have not their equal for 
fruits and grasses. They will un- 
der proper cultivation yield very 
good crops -of~ corm -and *erainz edie 
loose gravel scattered over the sur 
face in places does not in the least 
interfere with the cultivation of the 
soil, and in the cultivation of fruit and 
berries is of decided advantage, as their 
presence tends to retain the moisture 
in the soil in dry periods and in some 
unexplained way hasten the maturing 
of the fruit, that is to say, fruit grown 
on gravelly land is generally ready for 
the market several days earlier than 
that grown on unmixed soil, and also it 
appears that the fruit is more richly 
colored. The disintegration of this 
gravel probably adds some ingredient 
to the soil, which may not be present 
on the unmixed soils. With the excep- 
tion of small stretches of open prairie 
land, or where it has been cleared and 
put into cultivation, this entire region 
is covered with a growth of hardwood 
timber, principally white oak, red oak, 
and other varieties. There is a ready 
sale for this timber for various pur- 
poses, which makes it a source of in- 
come rather than an expense in the 
clearing of the land. 

Owing to the diversity of the surface, 
the landscape in McDonald and Benton 
Counties is of exceptional beauty. 
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Springs of the purest freestone water 
are found in every little nook and cor- 
ner, and at very short distances, beau- 
tiful, clear spring fed mountain streams 
are found winding their way through 
the valleys and skirting the hill. The 
general altitude of the country is from 
1,000 to 1,200 feet, affording a pure at- 
mosphere, a moderately cool summer 
temperature and very pleasant and 
healthful winter weather. During the 
summer months this region is visited 
by several thousand people from Texas 
and Louisiana, who come here to spend 
the summer, and during January and 
February of each year a large number 
of people from North and South Da- 
kota spend their winter here. So on 
the score of climate this section of 
country has all that can be wished for, 
otherwise the stranger from afar would 
not come here to avail himself of it. 
Northwest Arkansas and Southwest 
Missouri have long been known as the 
country of “the Big Red Apple.’ The 
apple, like wheat, is a staple here. The 
apple is grown with more or less suc- 
cess all over the United States, but as 
a commercial crop, dependable upon as 
a source of continued income, it seems 
to have reached its perfection in the 
Ozark Region. The railway facilities, 
as now provided, have made possible 
the cultivation of this fruit on a com- 
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mercial basis, and thousands of care- 
fully cultivated orchards are now de- 
voted to this crop. The fruit is shipped 
in car load lots, and the apple crop is 
usually purchased from the grower on 
the tree long before it has matured. 
Some idea of the value of the fruit crop 
in Northwest Arkansas, Washington 
and Benton Counties, may be gained 
from the statement for 1907 which esti- 
mates the money value at over $3,000,- 
000 for peaches alone, and the apple 
acreage will yield still more for this 
wears 

There are usually forty-nine apple 
trees to the acre in the average orchard, 
and one year with another each tree 
should yield $2 worth of fruit, figuring 
only such as is standard in the market 
and termed “first-class.” This would 
yield a revenue of $98.00 per acre. But 
if even only half of this were obtained, 
the money yield, $49.00 per acre, would 
exceed the income derived per acre 
from growing corn, wheat or any other 
agricultural product. The fruit which 
is not up to the standard required by 
the market is converted into cider, 
vinegar, apple brandy and evaporated 
or dried apples, which also form a 
source of revenue. One properly hand- 
led apple crop will usually more than 
pay for the cost of the land and the 
planting of the trees, a statement of 
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fact which any one familiar with the 
subject will readily confirm. Cold stor- 
age plants have been built in several 
places, which enable the grower to 
store his apples for several months in 
case the prices are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Partial failures and at long in- 
tervals a complete failure occasionally 
happen, but not often enough to worry 
the growers, who also cultivate other 
crops as well as apples. 


Strawberries are extensively grown 
on the same lands. An acre of thrifty 
strawberry plants will net one year 
with another $75 to $100 and nowhere 
do they grow in greater profusion or 
to such perfection as here. The ridge 
lands and uplands are equally good for 
the growth of the grape, and there are 
some large vineyards in this section 
where wine is made. Raspberries, 
blackberries, cherries, plums, peaches 
and pears are more or less extensively 
grown. The peach is an exceptionally 
valuable commercial crop and is ordi- 
narily shipped in car load lots. The 
railway facilities are such that fast fruit 
trains, with refrigerator cars, deliver 
fruit in Kansas ‘City as rapidly as pas- 
senger trains travel and in Chicago, 
Denver, or St. Paul within from 24 or 
36 hours. 


A very large source of income in 
this section is the production of poultry 
and eggs, and fine livestock, horses and 
mules. Three small towns in Benton 
County handle every week in the year 
from: $25,000 to $30,000 worth of poul- 
try and eggs, and every town on the 
K. C. S. Railway ships more or less 
extensively. The housewife in the 
poultry department can rival the man 
in the orchard, as the business of rais- 
ing poultry yields a steady and certain 
income. The climate and other condi- 
tions are such that poultry can be 
raised with very little care or expense 
or loss, and a profitable business: can 
be started on a very small capital. Very 
convenient are several great markets, 
like Joplin, Mo., population 40,000; 
Pittsburg, Kans., population 20,000, 
Fort Smith, Ark., population 82,000, 
Kansas City, Mo., population over 
400,000, to say nothing of a dozen other 
places varying. from 4,000 to 12,000 in- 
habitants. 


The hills and valleys of this section 
present ideal conditions for the success- 
ful raising of livestock of all descrip- 
tions. The native grasses are abund- 
ant and nutritive, domestic grasses are 
readily grown, the country being won- 
derfully productive in the matter of 
forage. Splendid streams of pure water 
abound everywhere, and Kansas City, 
the second largest livestock market, is 
distant only a day’s run. 


General farming, embracing the pro- 
duction of the various cereals and the 
raising of livestock, is carried on here 
as in any other good farming country. 
Wheat, oats, corn, clover, timothy, blue 
grass, flax and alfalfa, yield here as 
abundantly as anywhere else, and most 
fruit and truck growers and poultry 
raisers engage in general farming as 
well. Because the country makes it 
possible, the range of production is 
greater here than in the farms of the 
prairie country to the north and west. 
The natural conditions do not require 
that one put all his eggs in one basket, 
and so diversified farming is the rule 
among the more progressive settlers. 
It secures a cash income at various 
times in the year, and a man with 
money in his pocket, feels several hun- 
dred per cent better than the one who 
must wait until his only crop has ma- 
tured. The surplus products of Mc- 
Donald County for 1906 were valued 
at current prices at $587,800, being 
about one-fifth of the entire production, 
only those commodities which were 
hauled by rail being shown. These 
shipments consisted of 2,834 head of 
cattle, 5,952 head of hogs, 132 horses 
and mules, 1,387 sheep, 27,800 bushels 
of wheat, 7,200 bushels of corn, 216 tons 
of hay, 6,680 barrels of flour, 56,000 
pounds of corn meal, 630,000 pounds of 
ship stuffs, 5,280 barrels of apples, 132 
bushels of. potatoes, 250 melons, 650,000 
feet of hardwood lumber, 45,000 feet 
of walnut logs, 57,270 railroad ties, 68 
cars of charcoal 1,875 pounds of 
dressed poultry, 1,154,784 pounds of 
live poultry. 610,500 dozens of eggs, 
11,536 pounds of butter, 14,101 gallons 
of milk and cream, 133 crates huckle- 
berries, 3,224 crates strawberries, 473 
crates blackberries, 20 crates raspberries, 
69,917 pounds of fresh fruits, 11,655 
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pounds of dried fruits, 21,000 pounds 
of game, fishes and meats, 7,710 pounds 
of furs, 134,500 fence and mine posts, 
3,300 cords cordwood, 56,363 pounds 
of hides and pelts, 2,100 pounds lard 
and tallow, 38,145 pounds of vege- 
tables, 22,108 pounds of wool,-etc., etc. 

As stated above, Benton County, in 
Arkansas has been well developed and 
this means that land values are neces- 
sarily higher than they would be in a 
more sparsely settled county like Mc- 
Donald in Missouri. Highly improved 
lands in the immediate vicinity of Si- 


loam Springs, Gravette or Gentry read- 


ily bring from $75 to $125 per acre, and 
are worth the money. Lands near Sul- 
phur Springs and Decatur, Ark., both 
good shipping points and equally pro- 
ductive, can be had for less money. The 
fruit shipping industry has not yet been 
developed as greatly as in the other 
places named. Back from town im- 
proved or partially improved farm 
lands, distant say six to ten miles, can 
be had at prices ranging from $25 to 
$35 per acre, and unimproved lands can 
be had for $10 to $15 per acre. 

In McDonald County, Missouri, by 
reason of the more sparse settlement, 
and the smaller development of the or- 
chard industry, lands are much cheaper 
in price, but in such localities in the 
county where bearing orchards are sit- 
uated the price of land is as high as 
anywhere in Benton County. There 
are thousands of acres of fine ridge 
lands which can be had at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $8 per acre, while up- 
lands which have not yet been put in 
cultivation can be had at from $12.50 
to $15 per acre. These uplands when 
cleared, but not yet set to orchard, can 
be had at prices ranging from $15 to 


$30 per acre, the price depending upon 
improvements made. A well tended 
orchard is worth from $75 to $150 per 
acre. The bottom lands, better suited 
for general farming than for fruit cul- 
ture, run in values from $25 to $50 per 
acre. Under the conditions as they 
now obtain. in this county, a man of 
very moderate means can find a good 
tillable tract to meet the requirements 
of his purse, and the man who wants a 
finished farm, together with a bearing 
orchard and high class improvements, 
can also find what he seeks. In either 
case improved or unimproved land can 
be had for less money here in the midst 
of a fairly- populous region than almost 
anywhere else. 

The towns along the line of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway from north 
to south in this section are Goodman, 
Anderson, Lanagan, Noel, Sulphur 
Springs, Gravette, Decatur, Gentry and 
Siloam Springs. Of those in McDon- 
ald county, Anderson, Mo., is of the 
most importance and is a thrifty little 
place of about 800 people, with a bank, 
newspaper, and several first-class mer- 
cantile houses. The county seat is 
Pineville, some six miles east of the 
railway. Of the towns in Benton Coun- 
ty, Arkansas, the most important is Si- 
loam Springs, a beautiful little city 
with a splendid country surrounding 
it. It has about 4,500 inhabitants, 
three banks, a cold storage plant and 
numerous flourishing business houses. 

All of the towns mentioned are ship- 
ping points for fruit, poultry, livestock 
and general farm products, and a vis- 
itor to the country looking for a new 
home cannot do better than to stop and 
investigate their resources. 


“The Same as Mine.” 
F. E. RoESLER. 


Most Americans will admit, upon re- 
flection, that they possess a well defined 
antipathy to alien races when they at 
first come in contact with them. No 
reasonable ground exists for its pres- 
ence, except perhaps the fact that the 
alien has a speech and manner dif- 


ferent from himself. Through constant 
intercourse this feeling, after a time, 
wears off and the individual is then 
valued at his personal worth. In the 
numerous Mexican villages and towns 
along the Rio Grande are many Ameri- 
cans who have lived among their dusky 
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neighbors for half a century, and who 
would not feel at home anywhere else. 


We were driving up one of the num- 
erous canons in the White Mountains 
of New Mexico. Our driver was 
an old resident of the country, well ad- 
vanced in years, and my traveling com- 
panion was a Chicago drummer, a gen- 
tleman very positive in his opinions on 
subjects of which he had a very lim- 
ited understanding. Our driver and 
guide had been a farmer and merchant 
in his time, but was now engaged in 
stock raising, and among his neighbors 
was considered very well to do. It 
was only as a matter of courtesy that 
he had given us the use of his convey- 
ance and acted as our guide. 

Our road led us along the banks of 
a small, but swiftly running mountain 
stream. At intervals there were areas 
of land under tillage, the stream fur- 
nishing the water for irrigation. Nearly 
all of these tracts were being cultivated 
by Mexicans, who had their homes in 
primitive adobe houses. Household 
comforts, such as a family of white 
people would covet, were, as a rule, 
absent: At one of the more preten- 
tious of these we stopped for dinner. 
Our guide cordially shook hands with 
the owner of the house, his wife and 
his children, the conversation being 
carried on in the Spanish tongue. The 
interior of the house was neat and 
clean, the furniture plain, but not modern, 
and in one corner was a well filled book 
shelf. The meal was a good one; in 
fact, much better than the one we ned 
at the American farm house further up 
the road for supper. The owner of the 
house and family sat at table with us 
and carried on conversation with us in 
good English. I noted mentally that 
our host was not a full blood Mexican, 
though his mode of expression and 
manner and a certain diffidence ex- 
pressed in his speech indicated such. 
His wife and children were much dark- 
er in complexion than he. 

Payment for the meal was declined, 
and after expressing our thanks for the 
courtesies extended, we drove on fully 
half an hour in silence. The Chicago 
drummer, who had done most of the 
talking during the day finally started 
the conversation. 
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“That Mexican can’t be a full blood, 
that’s certain, but his wife undoubtedly 
is. He doesn’t look like a Spanish- 
Mexican, either. What kind of a mon- 
Piclisghers 

Our guide, to whom the inquiry was 
addressed, quietly remarked: “He 
owns that farm and a good sized stock 
ranch. He has considerable livestock 
and owes no man a dollar. His father 
is an American.” 

“Well, he doesn’t look it. Why, that 
hombre is as inert as a shovel full of 
earth. He evidently had some educa- 
tion, but it was wasted on him. He 
looks as intelligent as a bump on a log, 
and seems to be absolutely devoid of 
ambition and energy. He makes me 
weary just to look at him. If I had to 
father a thing like that I would wring 
its neck before it was a week old.” 

Our guide turned around sharply 
and for an instant there was an angry 
flush in his face, and then came the 
quiet reply: 

“I hardly think you would, if you 
understood the conditions under which 
he came into the world. He is a good 
man, well liked and respected by his 
neighbors, and he decently supports 
his family. He has a bank account, 
saves some money every year and 
makes no debts. What more can a re- 
spectable American do?” 

“Well, I may have talked too fast, 
and may have done him an injustice, 
but what is there, out of the ordinary, 
about.the man?” 

“Nothing whatever. He has his busi- 
ness and attends to it. He is now forty 
years old and his father is nearly sev- 
enty. The father came into this coun- 
try about forty-five years ago, when all 
of it except the towns along the Rio 
Grande was a wilderness. He was a 
dragoon, stationed at Fort Selden, a 
military post long since abandoned. 
His home was in Pennsylvania, where, 
after a bitter quarrel with his father, 
he had enlisted and was sent to the Rio 
Grande. 

“About two years before the outbreak 


of the Civil war the Apaches, who had ° 


been for some time unusually active, 


made a raid one night on Fort Selden. | 


They sneaked upon and murdered sev- 
eral sentries and ran off about fifty 
horses. The pursuit was a long one; 


Sec 
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the dragoons chased them from Fort 
Selden to San Andreas Pass, then 
across the Sand Hills and then up this 
very same canon. Where the town of 
Tularosa is now a dozen or more Mex- 
ican families had settled, and of these 
several had gone to the hills for game. 
The fleeing Apaches caught this party 
away from shelter and murdered them 
all except a twenty-year-old girl, who 
was a Short distance away from camp 
and who escaped their notice. She 
concealed herself until sundown. Far- 
ther down the canon she heard the re- 
ports of carabines, and in a short time.a 
second band of Apaches, driving a herd 
of horses and hotly pursued by United 
States dragoons, went by with a rush. 
The shooting continued for some time 
and then all became quiet. After dusk 
the girl crawled to the camp of her 
people and found them dead and muti- 
lated. She covered them as best she 
could with the fallen limbs of trees to 
protect the bodies from the animals. 


“The Apaches had taken the horses 
and guns of the murdered Mexicans, 
but, lying in the grass she found an 
axe which they had overlooked. This 
she took with her and started down the 
canon toward Tularosa. In order to 
keep out of sight as much as possible 
she followed the bed of the creek. 
After a time she heard the howling of 
coyotes and soon came upon a badly 
wounded Apache who was fighting 
them off with the root of a tree. Short- 
ly after that the coyotes had a feast. 
Half a mile further down the canon 
she came upon a dragoon, lying on his 
back in the shallow water. Though 
apparently dead, she pulled him out on 
the bank. His horse must have thrown 
him and he had evidently been dragged 
for some distance. His leg was broken 
and he had been pierced in the side 
with a lance. An arrow head was stick- 
ing in his shoulder. She bound up his 
wounds as best she could and fought 
off coyotes until daybreak. He was 
just recovering consciousness and try- 
ing to sit up, when he was violently 
thrown back into the water. His face 
was for a moment under water and the 
effort to avoid strangulation awakened 
him fully. A heavy weight was being 
pulled from him and then a Mexican 
girl of the Indian type lifted him out 


of the water. In the stream lay a dead 
mountain lion. 

“The girl packed the dragoon, who 
soon became delirious, on her back, 
over half a mile of broken, stony coun- 
try to a point where a litter, made of 
poles and amole grass, could be used. 
A dozen times or more she picked him up 
and carried him a hundred feet and 
stopped, panting with exhaustion. Over 
five miles she dragged him on the lit- 
ter, and only on the following day re- 
lief came and he was carried to the lit- 
tle hamlet. 

“These brown, illiterate, aimless and 
thriftless people were more kindly to 
him in his time of want and distress 
than any of his own race had ever 
been. For months they supplied his 
every want as far as their scant means 
admitted, and during much of the time, 
when stricken with fever from his 
wounds, the girl nursed him. When 
he finally recovered sufficiently to walk 
he found himself crippled and unfit for 
military duty. A detachment of dra- 
goons had searched for him, but did 
not find him and returned to Fort Sel- 
den by another route. Owing to the 
constant raids of the Apaches, no news 
of his being found could be sent safely 
to the fort. He finally joined a large 
caravan and reached his regiment. Aft- 
er a short time he was discharged and 
sent to Pennsylvania. 

“New Mexico grows in the affections 
of a man. Its boundless arid plains, 
glimmering in the heat of the day, its 
mountains plainly visible though more 
than a hundred miles away, the bril- 
liant, starry nights, its magnificent cli- 
mate call unceasingly for the return 
of one who has lived there a few years. 
The dragoon’s relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania had died during his absence, and 
few of his old-time friends remembered 
him. A few months among the sordid 
and selfish thousands created a feeling 
of extreme loneliness and contempt. 
He drifted westward in an aimless way, 
hauled freight over the Santa Fe trail 
for a year or two, visited the several 
military posts along the Rio Grande, 
and finally stopped again at Tularosa. 
The girl who carried him on her back 
and nursed him back to life had not 
married during his absence of three 
years. What mattered it that she was 
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of an alien race, that she was illiterate, 
that she had slain an Apache with an 
axe, and knew little of the comforts of 
civilized life as the white man knows 
them, and so he took unto himself a wife. 
She is an old woman now, gray haired 
and wrinkled, but the man that married 
her never regretted the day, and never 
will. He is well satisfied with his lot 
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in life, with his six children, all grown, 
married and well established, and you 
may rest assured that he doesn’t care 
a continental for other people’s opin- 
ions or prejudices. That young man is 
one of his sons.” 

“Um! What did you say his name 
was?” 

“The same as mine.” 


Sulphur Springs, Ark. | a 


«THE BEAUTY-SPOT OF THE OZARKS.” 


The several thousand visitors, who 
have been at this beautiful health and 
pleasure resort during the past five years 
and who have drunk the waters of the 
springs for health and have enjoyed the 
magnificent scenery of its immediate sur- 
roundings, and its delightful all the year 
round climate, will be pleased to learn 
that its facilities for the entertainment and 
comfort of visitors are being greatly en- 
larged, and that many of its attractions, 
heretofore difficult of access, will be 
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made readily accessible. The visitor of -~ 2am 
the earlier days was well pleased with 
what was then available, but the new- 
comer hereafter, will take his pleasures . 
with more comfort than ever before— x 
and if he is suffering from the ills human 
flesh is heir to, can have his wants at- 
tended to by the best medical talent in ay 
the country. 

Negotiations for extensive improve- wai 
ments in Sulphur Springs, which had = 
been pending for several months, have — 
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been finally concluded. Mr. Oscar 
Kihlberg and wife, who for some years 
past have managed the Kihlberg-Karls- 
bad Bath Co. of Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
and are also owners of the Kihlberg Bath 


_House of Topeka, Kas., and Manitou, 


Colo., have just closed a contract with 
the Sulphur Springs Company, which 
will give them the management of the 
springs, the park and other choice 
holdings. They have commenced 
with the erection of a commodious, 
modern hotel. The construction of a 


_ great bath house, modern in every detail 


and especially designed to use the med- 
icinal properties of the springs in the 
treatment of disease, under the advice of 
competent physicians—is to begin at 
once. Mr. Kihlberg will make Sul- 
phur Springs his home, and the devel- 
opment of this beautiful place into a 
first class all the year round health 
and pleasure resort, will receive his un- 
divided attention. 

In his work he will have the assist- 
ance of Dr. John Morse Griffin of Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., and Dr. Josua 
Lindahl of the Lindahl Laboratory of 
Cincinnati, O. Both gentlemen have 
already made substantial investments 
in real estate at Sulphur Springs. 

The contemplated improvements to 
be made during the coming fall and 
winter will exceed $100,000 in cost. The 
Park Hotel and cottages, which have 
for so many years served for the ac- 
commodation of visitors to Sulphur 


Springs, are to be torn down, and the 


Park is to be enlarged and beautified 
under the care of an expert Swedish 
gardener. ; 

Mrs. D. A. McCarthy of Denver, Colo., 
has had building plans completed for the 
construction of a modern Hotel, the same 


to cost $40,000. 


Provisions are now being made for 
an electric light system, and water 
works supplied from mountain 
springs are to be installed at an early 
date. A sewerage system is also under 
consideration. 

Other improvements are being made 
in various parts of the town. Mr. W. 
C. Webb of Spokane, Wash., has made 
substantial investments in real estate, 
and has architects at work on plans 
for immediate improvements, estimated 
to cost $15,000. 

The Sulphur Springs Normal and 
Business College has completed a 
three-story stone structure, and opened 
September 10th, 1907; cost of the same 
$10,000. 

A committee of business men from 
Joplin, Mo., have selected a site, and 
have announced their intention of 
building the Joplin Club House at a 
cost of $10,000. 

Among the 20 or more new cottages 
under construction are very attractive 
homes built by Mr. A. M. Counterman, 
a merchant of Sulphur Springs, and 
Dr. Wyatt of Ft. Smith, Ark. 

The St. Louis & Oklahoma Southern 
Railway is now in the course of con- 
struction, and the grading has been 
completed to a point four miles from 
town. The management of the new 
railway are confident that they will be 
running trains into Sulphur Springs by 
January Ist, 1908. This new road will 
place Sulphur Springs within eight 
hours run of St. Louis, and make it 
readily accessible to the people of the 
new State of Oklahoma. 

The outlook for the growth of this 
delightful resort is certainly most 
promising. 


Two Years at Lockesburg, Ark. 


T came to Southwest Arkansas, not 
because I had heard much of it before 
I came, but because I had the long 
hoped for opportunity to get away 


from the section of country that held 


me fast for nearly twenty years. All 


I had was tied up in unsaleable prop- 
erty, and to let go at an earlier day 
meant practically the loss of what little 
I had. It was good for tax paying pur- 
poses only, most of the time. The day, 
however, did come when somebody from 
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the East wanted my land more than I 
did, and so here I am. Thousands of 
strangers from afar have rushed in and 
have covered the old pasture country 
with new farms, but most of the old 
timers have unloaded and have gone 
further east or south. It will be hard 
to get up an old settlers’ meeting in 
that section in another year or two. 
The new comers have their notions in 
regard to “dry farming” and agricul- 
tural fads of all kinds. We had them, 
too, but we never did get around the 
solemn fact that it takes water every 
year to raise a crop. 


I started for the prairie country of 
Southwest Missouri, as fine a country 
as the sun shines on, but I forgot dur- 
ing my twenty years out west that this 
highly favored section had been thickly 
settled in the meantime and was no 
longer the place for the moneyless man. 
I soon found that it would take much 
more money than I had to get a foot- 
hold there, and so I figured it out that 
the cheapest good land would be found 
in an old country that has a new rail- 
road. I found my mathematics to be 
correct, but, like in the big department 
store, you want to get there before 
the rush of new settlers comes. That 
there will be such a rush I do not for a 
moment doubt. Aside from the irri- 
gable lands of the west there is noth- 
ing left there now, except the semi- 
arid cattle ranches, which are of doubt- 
ful value as farms. 


Here in Sevier County, Arkansas, we 
have a fine fertile section of country, 
settled for more than sixty years, and 
recently supplied with transportation 
facilities. Good land can be had at 
prices ranging from $5.00 to $12.00 per 
acre. The climate is delightful, both 
summer and winter, and of good water 
there is the greatest abundance. The 
country abounds in fine streams full of 
fishes and sparkling springs of the 
purest water are found everywhere. 
For livestock there is an almost un- 
limited open pasturage, and cattle can 
be raised here at the smallest expense. 
We do need a better grade of cattle 
than we now have, but those that are 
here do very well on the open range. 
The long season makes it possible to 
raise them on very little cultivated feed. 


Hogs are money-makers here and 
find a fairly good living on the range, 
and it takes but little corn to top them 
off for the market. Poultry do splen- 
didly and there is always a good mar- 
ket for all that can be produced in the 
way of eggs and chickens. Our native 
grasses are nutritious and last until 
frost comes, about December and Jan- 
uary. 


This is a section of country where a 
man can make a good start in life on 
less money than in any other region of 
the United States. Timber is abun- 
dant for all purposes. There is fuel 
enough to last for several generations, 
and fence posts and other materials is 
growing on much of the land. Out on 
the Western plains we paid from $25 
to $40 per thousand feet for lumber; 
wood for fuel cost $8 per cord, and coal 
$10 per ton. Every fence post cost us 
twenty cents. To water our cattle we 
had to dig wells, and added to this was 
the uncertainty of getting a crop. 
When we did get one we had no mar- 
ket nearer than 600 miles, and by the 
time the debts of the preceding years 
were settled we were ready to go in 
debt again, and people are paying from 
$15 to $20 for this land. Here we can 
buy good land for one-third of this, 
and if we want to drive a hard bargain, 
get it even cheaper than this. An im- 
proved farm would not cost as much 
here as would the naked land in the 


West. 


lumber for $14, and if money is scarce 
with us we can get along with very 
little sawed lumber. Nearly every 
farm has more or less good timber and 
usually will yield all the fence posts 
and other building material needed. 
The old farmer in Iowa or Illinois, who 
has raised a crop of boys and girls as 
well as thirty cent corn, can buy here 
with the proceeds of his old farmer 
home for each of his children and still 
have some money left, and this would 
be in a region supplied with good 
schools and churches, with convenient 
railroad facilities, and good market 
within easy reach. The citizenship is 
that of an old settled community. In 
Western Arkansas there is room for a 
million or more people. In fifty years 


Rough lumber can be bought — 
for $12 per thousand feet and dressed. 
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there has been one single crop failure. 
The rainfall has always been sufficient 
and a good living can be made any 
year with less trouble and worry than 
any other location I know of. 


Cotton in this country will make 
from one-half to one bale per acre, and 
corn will yield from 25 to 80 bushels 
per acre and do it every year. Wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, etc., yield very well, 
and forage we can grow in abundance. 
Alfalfa is extensively grown in the 
southern part of the county and yields 
from four to six tons to the acre. We 
can raise any standard field crop com- 
mon to the United States, and owing 
to our long season and abundant rain- 
fall, we can produce more than one 
crop on the same land. 


One of the most profitable lines of 
production is that of fruits and early 
market vegetables. We have several 
thousand acres of old and young peach 
trees in the county and will ship this 
year between two hundred and three 
hundred car loads of peaches. The 
Lockesburg crop was sold at $1.25 per 
6-basket crate, averaging over $100 per 


acre for the trees old enough to bear. 
The strawberry crop has been a gold 
mine this year, and those who raised 
early potatoes and vegetables in mer- 
chantable quantity had things their 
own way. Strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, etc., always sell for good 
money and are easily grown. A nice 
orchard of either peaches, apples, pears 
or plums will always yield a good reve- 
nue, and it rarely happens that a good 
crop is not made. 

All things considered there are more 
ways of making a comfortable living 
here at intelligent farming than in any 
of the older states or in the undevel- 
oped West. Our taxes amount to next 
to nothing and our public affairs are 
intelligently managed. The man with 
a few hundred dollars can get a foot- 
hold here, and if he can’t make a living 
here he can’t do it anywhere. 


Yours truly, 


A. RAWLINS. 


Lockesburg, Sevier Co., Ark. 
faly 1 1907, 


HARVESTING THE EARLY POTATO CROP, 
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The Town of 


Whenever a new railroad is built, it 
is a logical conclusion that there will 
be new towns, new industries and new 
people. As to which of the several 
towns: located and settled will be the 
leading one in development and growth 
can only be determined after a reason- 
able period of time. The causes that 
lead to the growth of a town, or to its 
decline, must be sought in the avail- 
ability of its natural resources, either 
in agricultural lines, industrial lines or 
both, and largely in the citizenship 
which is either capable of developing 
what resources there are or else is in- 
competent so to do. Railroad facilities 
count for much in a wide-awake com- 
munity, and no stone is left unturned 
until they are provided; yet there are 
hundreds of towns in our country 
amply supplied with everything need- 
ful to make a city, having all the trans- 
portation facilities they could use, 
which are utterly stagnant because the 
citizenship lacks the energy and initia- 
tive which goes to build cities, and to 
make available what nature has pro- 
vided for their growth. 

The population of most of the west- 
ern cities and towns consist of people 
who have energy enough to cut loose 
from the more stagnant life in the older 
states and move where work is to be 
done, and they do it, and it is this habit 
of doing things that makes new com- 
monwealths and cities. 

Where the town of Poteau, I. T., 
now stands there was, a decade ago, a 
cotton patch near the base of a moun- 
tain. The National government plat- 
ted a townsite there and sold the lots. 
The railroads crossed at this point and 
the authorities decided that it was a 
good location for a town. Whether or 
not it would ever amount to anything 


depended upon other things, more par- ° 


ticularly enumerated above. Since its 
opening there has been a steady, cer- 
tain and healthy growth; the citizen- 
ship was energetic and enterprising, 
and today numbers between 2,800 and 
3,000. 


Poteau, I. T. 


The natural resources were abun- 
dant. Great bodies of good coal sur- 
round it, and there is enough to last 
half a century or more. Good timber 
for manufacturing purposes is conveni- 
ent. The coal mining industry has 
been fairly well developed and is ca- 
pable of indefinite further development, 
and'a wood working industry of con- 
siderable dimensions has also grown 
up. 

Surrounding and convenient to Po- 
teau is a vast area of very fertile agri- 
cultural land of which about 25 per cent 
is under tillage. The land, being the 
exclusive property of the Indians, could 
be sold only under certain restrictions, 
thought necessary by the National gov- 
ernment. These restrictions are being 
rapidly removed and tillable lands are 
coming into the market in larger vol- 
ume each year at prices ranging from 
$10 to $60 per acre. These lands are 
splendidly adapted to the cultivation of 
small grain, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
commercial truck, berries and fine 
fruits, and where there are no other re- 
sources to draw from would be ample 
to maintain a town four times as large 
as Poteau now is. 

The Indian Territory, now part of 
the proposed State of Oklahoma, has 
been divided into counties. Poteau is 
the center and county seat of Leflore 
County, which has within its borders 
over 200 miles of railroad track. Two 
trunk lines—the Kansas City Southern 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco 
railways—pass through the town of 
Poteau, affording ample transportation 
facilities to the great markets. Three 
other trunk lines pass within a few 
miles of Poteau. The Fort Smith, Po- 
teau & Western Railroad, a new line, 
was recently constructed to facilitate 
the handling of the great output of the 
coal mines. 

The town has now an enterprising 
and wide-awake commercial club, and 
its more important public utilities and 
private enterprises are the following: 
A public school building which would 
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be creditable to a city of much larger 
dimensions, seven attractive church 
buildings, waterworks and a sewerage 
system planned to meet the needs of a 
much larger population; a planing mill 
employing about 100 men, a spoke and 
handle factory employing about 75 
men, a hardwood saw mill employing 
50 men, two thrifty and well conducted 
national banks, 18 mercantile houses, 
one fine brick hotel, three frame hotels, 
one bottling works, two cotton gins, a 
brick and tile plant, and several coal 
companies who are rapidly developing 
the coal lands adjoining the town. One 
of these coal companies has invested 
over $500,000 in its coal mines and coal 
lands. The spoke and handle factory 
is to be greatly enlarged at an early 
date, and plans for the building of a 
large furniture factory, and also a 
wagon factory, are now under consid- 
eration. First-class oak and_ hickory 
are abundant in the vicinity, and good 
fuel is exceptionally cheap. 

The County of Leflore is the largest 
in the new State of Oklahoma and con- 
tains about 1,500 square miles, an esti- 
mated population of 18,000 and taxable 
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property to the value of $3,000,000, A 
large part of the property in the Indian 
Territory is at present not taxable, but 
will come in for taxation within the 
next five years. In the towns, and par- 
ticularly so in Poteau, there has been a 
steady advance in values during the 
last four or five years, and the promise 
of advancement seems so assured that 
real estate in the original townsite is 
held at full value, present and some- 
times prospective. Good, well located, 
smooth town property can, however, 
be had at very moderate prices in the 
new addition on the east side of town, 
the same being a tract of land from 
which the restrictions have been re- 
moved. At the present rate of growth 
this addition will be occupied in_a very 
short time. The opening up of the va- 
cant Indian lands in the vicinity will in 
a few years quadruple the rural popu- 
lation and of necessity force the growth 
of the town, to say nothing of the coal 
mining, clay and wood working indus- 
tries, which are rapidly developing and 
for which thete is available an abun- 
dance of raw material. 


Jefferson County, Texas. 


A. OswaLp, Beaumont, Texas. 


Jefferson County, Texas, has a total 
area of 591,951 acres, is traversed from 
north to south by a navigable river— 
the Neches—and has the finest and 
safest inland harbor in the world. It 
has 42 miles of coast front on the Gulf 
of Mexico and 16 miles of frontage on 
Lake Sabine, into which empty the Sa- 
bine and Neches rivers. The waters 
of the lake empty through Sabine Pass 
into the Gulf. The various tributaries 
of the Neches afford splendid drainage 
to the greater part of the county, lying 
at an elevation of 30 to 60 feet above 
sea level and gradually sloping south- 
ward. The volume of water in this 
river and its tributaries is enormous 
and furnishes an inexhaustible supply 
for irrigation purposes, where such is 
desirable. 

The natural rainfall is ample and 
sufficient for all the ordinary staple 


crops, except for the cultivation of rice, 
which is a water plant and requires 
irrigation. About 100,000 acres are 
adapted to rice culture and 206 miles of 
canals have been provided for the irri- 
gation of this crop. During 1906 ap- 
proximately 50,000 acres of rice were 
in cultivation in the county, and in 1907 
the increase will be fully ten per cent. 
The area of timber land in Jefferson 
County is.computed at 65,700 acres, em- 
bracing long and short leaf pine and 
large auantities of valuable hardwoods. 

Less than 6,000 acres were devoted 
to general farm products in 1906, the 
remainder of the land, some 400,000 
acres, being used for the pasturage of 
thousands of cattle. Nearly all of this 
land is open rolling prairie and is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. Should it be 
found desirable to increase the rice 
acreage a great portion of this land 
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could be readily irrigated, either by 
canals or from shallow wells, as water 
is found in unfailing abundance near 
the surface. Gasoline or oil engines 
with suitable pumps can bring it to 
the surface at nominal cost. 

The rice Crop of Jefferson county in 


1906 amounted to 450,000 barrels, . 


which sold for $1,500,000 cash to the 
mills. The acreage for 1907 will be 
approximately 56,000, with a probable 
yield of 550,000 barrels, which should 
command a better average price than 
did the crop of 1906. Last year war 
not up to the average yield, nor to the 
price obtained in the preceding years, 
yet the profits of the grower varied 
from $10 to $25 per acre or more, the 
income being dependent upon the 


- question as to whether he owned the 


land he cultivated, whether he was a 
tenant, or farmed land irrigated with 
his own water supply. 

Ten barrels of rough rice of 180 
pounds is considered a safe estimate of 
average production, although by em- 
ploying improved methods of seeding, 
cultivation and fertilizing, the practical 
demonstrations of government experts 
and crops of the best farmers, show 
that the yield may be readily increased 
to 15 and even 20 barrels per acre. 
More than half the excess yield is found 
to be clear profit and the land is left in 
superior condition for the next season’s 
crop. The total cost of raising and 
marketing the rice crop of this county 
is found to be, in an average of five 
years, and including the expense of pre- 
paring the land, not exceeding $15 for 
each crop. One man can easily handle 
100 acres of the crop. The average 
price, during a period of five years has 
been $3 per barrel, or $30 per acre, 
minimum. Whether the grower nets 
$15 per acre depends upon the grower 
himself, and his good management. If 
he grows an extra good quality he is 
more likely to obtain $3.50 per barrel 
than a lower price. If he farms his 
land properly he is more likely to get 
15 barrels than the 10 barrels his more 
careless neighbor gets. 

A colony of twenty families, with the 
average number of children, including 
a few half-grown men—boys of 14 to 
18 years of age—can crop 2,000 acres 
of rice land without hiring outside help. 


Their product should be at least 20,000 
sacks or barrels, worth not less than 
$60,000, and probably in excess of 
$75,000. 

The advantage in operating as a col- 
ony lies in the fact that a larger tract 
of land can be purchased for much less 
money per acre than can a small parcel 
of land. Much money can also be saved 
in the purchase of machinery, because of 
the wholesale nature of transaction. 
One thresher with power will serve an 
entire colony, and its operation a smaller 
charge on the individual than is ordin- 
arily the case, and so it is with reapers, 
harvesters and all the more expensive 
implements. 

In buying seed, fertilizers and all 
crop supplies a notable saving is made 
because of large purchases. The whole- 
sale nature of the business places the 
colonies on the same footing as the 
most favored large planters. By system- 
atic cropping and harmonious’ co- 
operation, the colony is always in posi- 
tion to ship its product in car load lots, 
and to seek the most profitable mar- 
ket. Where car load lots of any soil 
products are obtainable the “cash buy- 
er’ puts in his appearance and the 
grower can intelligently dispose of his 
crop. By judicious management and 
intelligent co-operation, not counting 
labor as cash, the total cost of a rice 
crop should not exceed $10 per acre, 
or $20,000 for the colony farm. The 
balance is the return for the time and 
labor of the colony. 

A colony purchase of land, as soon 
as the title papers are received, is al- 
lotted in part to each family, and title 
given to each. There is no ownership 
in common, except possibly in a few 
of the more expensive pieces of ma- 
chinery, or a warehouse, which may 
be built by such association, the main 
object being to secure prompt co-oper- 
ation in the management and commer- 
cial disposition of the crop. The very 
fact that twenty families settle closely 
together on a tract of land adds a dis- 
tinctive value to the land which was 
not there before. 

Rice is, however, not the only crop 
which can be grown on this land. 
There are several months in the year 
that may be devoted to the culture of 
other crops. The rice crop does not 
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demand more than five months’ labor 
in all, leaving many idle weeks in the 
growing season when the land is under 
irrigation. On every tract of 2,000 
acres there will be found a certain 
amount of ground that is better adapted 
to other crops, and on account of its 


elevation and conditions of soil can- . 


not be readily flooded for rice. It is 
also probable that a colony able to pur- 
chase 2,000 acres of land will also se- 
cure a strip of wooded land and a few 
hundred acres of pasture land. Such 
a colony may cut enough timber and 
Saw enough lumber for its buildings, 
fence posts, etc., and the refuse will 
make fuel for all uses between crop- 
ping seasons. 

The growing of rice is a very simple 
agricultural operation and any one 
who has successfully handled a wheat 
crop can also handle a rice crop. Fine, 
good truck growing lands in small 
areas are found among the rice lands, 
and these may very profitably be 
cropped with early and late potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, sweet potatoes and 
the whole list of commercial vegetables. 
A few acres of alfalfa, or other grasses. 
will provide all the hay needed, and 
together with rice straw keep all the 
stock on the tract in the -best and 
healthiest condition. Corn, oats and 
fodder crops will pay handsomely to 
feed even if no surplus is grown for 
sale. Cattle may care for themselves 
all the year round without shelter on 
the pasture lands and dairy cows will 
be found a source of good income. All 
the feed for the horses, mules and 
other stock can be profitably produced 
at home. Chickens, turkeys, geese and 
ducks will thrive on the waste of a 
large farm and there should be hogs 
enough to absorb that which cannot be 
otherwise utilized. 

While rice growing will be the main 
occupation of the farmers of this sec- 
tion, and probably always will be pro- 
fitable, the wisdom of diversified farm- 
ing 1s aS apparent here as anywhere 
else. Of course all home makers will 
plant fruit trees, walnut, pecans and 
other nut trees, for both shade and 
crop profit, and he will grow small 
fruits for his own table if not for the 
market. . 
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There are thousands of acres in Jef- 
ferson County that will yield a bale 
of cotton to the acre under proper 
cultivation and competent handling. 
The average value of the crop is 10 
cents per pound to the grower or $50 
per bale of 500 pounds. The grow- 
ing season is about six months, plant- 
ing in May and picking in October, but 
the cultivation required does not ap- 
peal to the average farmer, who pre- 
fers to plant rice, turn on the water, 
watch the crop grow, and then harvest 
and market the yield. Cotton land re- 
quires no irrigation, but it does need 
three or four workings with a culti- 
vator. The cost of the crop should 
not exceed $20 to $25 per acre ginned 
and delivered at the cars. Beaumont 
has a cotton compress and all facilities 
for handling the crop. Galveston is 
distant. only 100 miles by water and 
Houston 85 miles by rail, both great 
cotton markets; much cotton destined 
to European ports goes direct by way 
of Port Arthur, twenty miles distant, 


easily reached by water or by rail. 


Good cotton lands can be purchased at 
prices ranging from $5 to $15 per acre. 

A great practically undeveloped re- 
source of Jefferson County is the truck 
growing industry, for which the cli- 
matic conditions and the soils are most 
splendidly adapted. Open air garden- 
ing may be carried on every month of 
the year, and two and three crops of 
vegetables may be produced from the 
same ground each season. 

Potatoes planted in January, 1907, 
were marketed in Beaumont in March 
at $3.50 per bushel. In April car load 
lots were shipped that brought $2 per 
bushel, and from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bushel was realized in May when the 
supply had greatly increased. The 
vield of the very early crop runs from 
75 to 150 bushels when properly han- 
dled. The same land will grow a for- 
age crop, and a late potato crop either 
Irish or sweet. Cow peas are frequent- 
ly grown between the crops. 

On one piece of land near Beaumont 
in 1906 three crops of potatoes were 
produced. The soil had never been 
broken until February of last year 
when a crop of early potatoes was 
planted on the inverted sod. The crop 
was harvested in May, sweet potatoes 
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were planted and with but little atten- 
tion a good crop was obtained. Late 
potatoes were the third crop. The mon- 
ey value of the three crops was $317 
per acre. The produce was hauled by 
wagon to Beaumont and was sold to 
local merchants. No fertilizer was 
used, and no extra cultivation given 
and prices did not average more than a 
dollar per bushel for the three crops. 
The land on which these crops were 
grown had been offered for sale at $10 
per acre the year before, but the owner 
has different ideas today. The land 
was well chosen and the season was 
favorable. Under improved methods 
better results could probably have been 
obtained. 

Tomatoes grown north of Beaumont 
sold at $2.00 per crate by the car load 
in the third week in May of this year. 
The production of tomatoes at Beau- 
mont does not yet reach car load lots, 
but Beaumont tomatoes were in the 
market two weeks earlier and locally 
brought higher prices. The price above 
mentioned was paid cash at the point 
of shipment. The bulk of the crop 
usually brings 75 cents to one dollar 
on track and is considered profitable 
at anything over fifty cents per crate. 
A successful tomato grower will net 
a good average of $100 per acre and 
under unusually favorable conditions, 
which occasionally arise, will secure 
double that return. 

One hundred and fifty car loads of 
cabbages were shipped from a lo- 
cality within forty miles of Beaumont 
during the last season. The profit on 
this crop ran from $50 to $75 per acre. 
Onions will return from $200 to $400 per 
acre, a fair crop under intelligent culti- 
vation being 20,000 pounds. 


An acre of celery has produced a 
$600 crop in the country just north of 
Beaumont, and this crop can be suc- 
cessfully grown from year to year. Cau- 
liflower, properly grown and market- 
ed, can be made a very profitable pro- 
duct of this vicinity. 

Water melons attain earlier maturity 
than the famous Georgia crop in this 
section and grow to enormous size. 
Fifty pound melons are the average 
and seventy-five pound melons are not 
uncommon. The flavor is of the finest 
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and top prices are obtained in the 
Northern markets. The usual returns 
are from $75 to $100 per acre, while a 
larger income is frequently secured. 
The cantaloupe does well in Jefferson 
County, and, being among the first in 
the Northern- markets, always com- 
mands a good price. 

It is not unusual for a small garden- 
er to secure net returns of $600 to $1,- 
O00 per annum from a single acre 
where a great variety of early vegeta- 
bles are cultivated, and three to four 
crops per year are harvested from the 
same ground. A single city block in 
the city of Beaumont, the garden area 
being less than one acre, has produced 
a competence for one family during the 
past twelve years. The property was 
originally bought for a few hundred 
dollars, but the product of the land 
has paid for $3,000 worth of buildings, 
$1,000 worth of stock and implements, 
and a comfortable living for a family 
of four persons. The place is worth 
$15,000 to-day. A lady accomplished 
this result by good business manage- 
ment. The labor was performed by one 
colored hand. Others engaged in truck- 
ing have done equally well and that 
while relying on the local home mar- 
ket only. Strawberries are known to 
have yielded $350 from a half acre 
tract, but it should also be known that 
the berry picking season begins about 
February 15th and frequently lasts to 
June Ist. 

The truck grower and market garden- 
er of the north, who has a growing 
season of six to eight months and must 
protect his crop against early and late 
frosts, would make no mistake by mov- 
ing south, where he can have a season 
of twelve months and can buy good 
truck growing land for $10 to $50 per 
acre, according to its proximity to the 
local market and to shipping facilities. 

The day is not far distant when oran- 
ges will be shipped from Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana in car 
load lots. The more tender varieties of 
oranges have had their day. Thous- 
ands of trees of a very fine hardy vari- 
ety have been planted in the past two 
years, and thousands more will be 
planted each season as the possibilities 
of this fruit are generally compre- 
hended. 
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Owing to the perishable nature of 
the fig, it is not at present grown for 
shipment, but for home consumption 
it can be had in abundance. It is a 
fine prolific fruit found in every gar- 
den. When canned it makes the most 
delicious of all fruits and is always in 
demand and at a high price. A magni- 
ficent business could be established by 
canning figs, berries and other small 
fruits, and by manufacturing in mer- 
chantable quantity the ribbon cane 
from which can be made the finest of 
all varieties of molasses. 

Chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese 
can be raised as cheaply and easily 
here as anywhere in the world, and 
yet the local consumption is far in ex- 
cess of the supply. Supplies received 
in Beaumont from other places last 
year amounted to 15,000 turkeys, and 
30,000 dozens of chickens, ducks and 


ly will be? 
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geese. Fresh eggs command from 25 
to 30 cents the year around and chick- 
ens from $3.00 to $4.50 per dozen. 


All things considered, there is no ~~ 


section of country now open to general 
settlement to people seeking new homes 
and new opportunities that presents 7 
a greater field for individual enterprise 
than does Jefferson County, Texas. Its 
agricultural possibilities are so great 
as to be beyond computation, and its 
industrial resources are great enough 
to maintain one city. Beaumont, with 
30,000 people and another, Port Ar- 
thur, with 8,000 inhabitants, with not 
one-tenth of the tillable land ‘occupied. 
Who can predict how great the popula- 
tion and their wealth will be when all 
this land is under tillage as it ultimate- 
For further information 
concerning Jefferson County, Texas, ad- 
dress the writer. 


The Fruit and Truck Crops of 1907. 


The winter and spring of 1906 and 
1907 have been peculiar in many ways, 
and kept those who were interested in 
fruit culture guessing as to how they 
would fare when the time for the har- 
vest comes. In the latitude of Kansas 
City, December, 1906, and January and 
February, 1907, were moderately mild 
for winter weather, but cool enough to 
prevent the premature development of 
the fruit buds, and indeed, until the 
end of February, the prospects for a 
large fruit crop in the country between 
Kansas City and the Gulf was consid- 
ered very good. In March, however, 
came three weeks of torrid weather, 
starting the foliage and fruit buds and 
tempting the market gardeners to 
quickly plant their seeds. Severe cold 
weather, lasting through to April and 
extending far into May followed this 
warm spell and the results that fol- 
lowed were anything but satisfactory. 
The lower lying lands in Missouri, 
Kansas, most of the northern states 
and in Louisiana and Texas were visit- 
ed by heavy frosts which did much 
damage, not only to the fruits and 
early gardens, but also to the cotton 
and corn fields which had advanced 
considerably in growth and in some 


places had to be replanted. The Ozark 
Mountain Region, by virtue of its great- 
er altitude and the fact that the heavier 
colder air seeks the lower levels, prac- 
tically escaped all serious damage. It - 
may also be that owing to the cooler 
atmosphere found at higher altitudes, 
the fruit buds had not developed suf- 
ficiently to be seriously injured. 

Very little merchantable fruit in 
quantity was produced anywhere ex- 
cept in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas and the Indian Territory and in 
Central Georgia. In the latter state 
the ordinary production is 2,000 car 
loads of peaches, but this year the max- 
imum will be between 600 and 700 car 
loads. The Arkansas fruit growers and 
their neighbors in the Indian Territory 
are now about the only ones who might 
feel justified in the studying of an auto- 
mobile catalogue. 

The berry crop in the Ozark Region 
proved, considered as a whole, very 
satisfactory. Cold, cloudy and rainy 
weather delayed the ripening and har- 
vesting and probably decreased the 
yield about 25 per cent, but the prices 
obtained varied from $2.35 to $4.00 per 
crate and a ready sale was found for all 
that could be offered. Neosho, Mo., 
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PEACH ORCHARD, LOCKESBURG, ARK. 


sold about 135 car loads; Monett, Mo., 
65 car loads; Pierce City, Mo., 24 cars; 
Vernon, 8 cars; Marionville, 19 cars. 
No reports have been received from 
the shipping points in Arkansas, but it 


is probable that between them Siloam 
Springs, Gravette, Decatur, Gentry, 
Sulphur Springs, De Queen, Mena, Cove, 
Grannis and Van Buren have shipped be- 
tween 250 and 350 cars of ‘berries. 
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Compared with the crop of 1906 there 
was a decrease in the yield of 25 per 
cent and an increase in the price of 300 
per cent, and so, under the circum- 
stances, the growers are not pulling 
their hair on account of ‘the smaller 
crop. 

Of peaches there will be very few, 
if any, from Texas, though ordinarily 
the production is very large. Outside 
of some 600 or 700 car loads from Cen- 
tral Georgia and very small shipments 
from other points, the people of the 
United States will have to rely upon 
the Ozark orchards in Arkansas and 
the Indian Territory for their supply 
of Elberta peaches. This crop is ex- 
ceptionally large and good this year. 
It began to move about July 10th, and 
will be in the market until about the 
10th of August. 

A correspondent of “The Packer,” 
one of the best known fruit trade jour- 
nals, published in Kansas City, Chica- 
go and Cincinnati, recently made an 
investigation of the peach crop in the 
Ozark Region, and. reports thereon as 
follows: 


“Van Buren, Ark., June 20.—The 
Arkansas Elberta peach will soon begin 
to put in her color and by July 10 
will be the favorite in every leading 
market of the United States. 

If blessings have ever been showered 
on any people, Arkansas has certainly 
been favored this year. First, their 
strawberry crop yielded them an im- 
mense amount of money, now come 
their blackberries, raspberries, peaches 
and apples. 

The peach crop of Arkansas is so 
large that her most sanguine citizens 
cannot realize the enormous amount 
that will be marketed within the next 
month or six weeks. 

Just now, what the Arkansas grow- 
er needs to do, is to get pickers. The 
crate proposition is settled. The rail- 
roads seem to be able to take care 
of the peaches, but 75 per cent of the 
growers don’t seem to realize that un- 
less foreign help is imported they 
won't be able to move the crop. There 
will be 2,500 cars of peaches at the 
least calculation, moved out of Arkan- 
sas next month. This will mean that 
at least 70 cars must be moved per 
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day. A number of leading men have 


told “The Packer” man that the peach- — — 


es will have to be moved in twenty — 
days. This would mean that there. 
would have to be 125 cars moved per 
day. 

~On account of its proximity to Fort 
Smith, “The Packer” man does not. 
contemplate that Crawford County will 
be embarrassed on account of pickers, 
but other sections had better get 
busy. -“The Placker’ man has spent 
the most of ten weeks in the state and 
has studied conditions pretty thor- 
oughly. Arkansas is on the eve of the 
biggest peach crop in her history. 

“The Packer” man has also spent 
considerable time in Oklahoma. Con- 
sidering the number of trees in bear- 
ing, Oklahoma is equal to Arkansas, 
but Oklahoma is very small in compari- 
son to.Arkansas. on peach acreage. 
Where Arkansas will ship 2,500 cars, 
Oklahoma will ship 450 and all told not 
to exceed 500 cars. | | 

“The Packer” man has spent consid- 
erable money in the last ten weeks mak- 
ing his investigations, and while he has 
not covered the entire section by a good 
deal (for it is large) yet he has visited 
hundreds of orchards within this time. 
He has, to a certain extent, had to take 
other people’s word, but by visiting a 
large number of orchards personally he 
has been able to verify the estimates 
made by others. In making these estim- 
ates he has aimed to keep all classes of 
“The Packer’s” readers posted on. the. 
true conditions prevailing here. 3 

Here are a few of the car lot peach 
towns of Arkansas which those who are 
interested can investigate for themselves. 
In order to help the investigation “The 
Packer” man takes the matter up along 
the various railroads. Don’t think, how- — 
ever, these are the only ones: 

Kansas City Southern railroad, begin- 
ning near Texarkana and coming north: 
Ashdown, Horatio, De Queen, Jansen, 
Grannis, Mena, Sallisaw, I. T., Siloam 
Springs, Gentry, Decatur, Gravette, Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Iron Mountain railroad: Alma, Dyer, 
Mulberry, Ozark, Altus, Coal 
Clarksville. On main line: 
and other points. 

On the Frisco: Rudy, Fayetteville, 
Johnson, Springdale, Rogers, Benton- 


Hille 
Judsonia | 
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ville, Avoca, Prairie Grove, Farmington, 
Springtown, Cane Hill. 

There are many other points that 
could be mentioned, such as Mammoth 
Springs, Paris and Hackett. 

A large per cent of growers take “The 
Packer” and a very large per cent know 
“The Packer” man, both in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. “The Packer” man’s ad- 
vice is get busy, spot your markets, get 
your pickers, and above all things put 
up a good pack. 


“Kansas City, June 22.—A represent- 
ative of the Armourcar line made astate- 
ment this week to a correspondent of 
“The Packer” that in his opinion 2,500 
cars of peaches for the state of Arkan- 
sas as an estimate is not far out of line. 

The Armour carline will handle the 
peaches off the Kansas City Southern 
and Frisco roads and they think the 
shipments on the Frisco will amount to 
1,000 cars, a big part of which will go 
out of the Van Buren district, or Craw- 
ford County. The Kansas City South- 
ern’s shipments are estimated by the Ar- 
mour carline people at from 350 to 425 
cars, which is practically the same as 
the estimates of the Kansas City South- 
ern road. The Kansas City Southern 
peaches, according to these estimates, are 
located as follows: Horatio, 175 cars; 
De Queen, 50; Grannis, 15; Mena, 10; 
Siloam Springs, 75; Gentry, 35; Deca- 
tur, 20; Gravette, 10. Other points on 
the Kansas City Southern outside of Ar- 
kansas that will ship peaches are as fol- 


lows: Rodessa, La., 2 cars; Bloomburg, 
Texas, 5 cars; Atlanta, Texas, 10 cars; 
Sallisawealols2orears. 


The acreage devoted to fruit and truck 
growing along the K. C. S. Railway is 
about 65,000 acres, of which probably 
20,000 are planted in peaches and from 
12,000 to 15,000 of these in Elbertas. 
Most of the Elberta orchards are young, 
but between 450 and 500 car loads will 
be very likely shipped this year. The 
largest orchard is that of the Southern 
@rchard Plantine yCo., near \ Horatio; 
Ark., whose fruit crop will amount to 
about 175 car loads. The total crop 
for Arkansas has been estimated at 
2,000,000 bushels, worth at $1.50 per 
bushel, $3,000,000. 

Contracts for the sale of peaches and 
apples are now being made at many of 
the shipping points. At Grannis, Ark., 
Mr. John P. Logan sold f. 0. b. at Gran- 
nis, 25 car loads at $1.95 per bushel. This 
will make about $800 per car, or $20,000 
for the whole lot. 


The Lockesburg, Ark., peach crop, 
about two car loads, has been contracted 
for at $1.25 per six basket crate, or 
$1.874 per bushel. Several of the larger 
orchards at De Queen have sold their 
crop at the same price. At Hope, Ark.,, 
the crop was sold at $1 per bushel, the 
buyer to furnish the packages. About 10 
car loads will be shipped yielding the 
growers between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Van Buren and Clarksville will ‘ship 
several hundred cars; the price of $1.25 
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for 2-3 crates has been refused. In the 
Indian Territory, Mr. Melvin Cornish, of 
McAlester, has sold his peach crop for 
_ $12,000, and several of the larger orch- 
ards in Paul’s Valley have also obtained 
high prices. 

In some places there is a little worry 
as to whether or not a sufficient number 
of pickers can be secured in time, but 
the forces for a twenty-days’ peach pack- 
ing campaign are being rapidly organ- 
ized. 

There will be apples galore in North- 
western Arkansas, but they will be scarce 
almost everywhere else, except in New 
York, Colorado and Michigan, where 
from one-fourth to two-thirds of a crop 
will be secured in some places. The ap- 
ple growers of the Ozarks are fondly 
nursing a suspicion that their crop will 
be worth from $2.50 to $3.00 per barrel 
this year. Apple buyers have examined 
the orchards in Benton and Washington 
Counties and in many places are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the crop. The 
growers are well aware that they will 
have to furnish the bulk of the supply 
this year, and are not falling over them- 
selves to dispose of their crop. Near 
Fayetteville from $70 to $100 per acre is 
being paid and at a conservative estimate 
the apple and peach crop of Washington 
County alone is rated at $2,000,000. A 
large part of the Washington County 
crop will be sold on the trees, and it is 
related of one farmer that he sold his 
crop for $7,000, when a few months ago 
his entire farm could have been bought 
for $5,000 or $6,000. Some farmers are 
paying for their farms with this season’s 
returns alone. 

The growers have no misgivings as to 
the magnitude of the yield and are put- 
ting their evaporators in good working 
order. Several new cider mills and vine- 
gar factories are under construction at 
Siloam Springs and Gravette, Ark. They 
will be large plants and much of the 
fruit that has heretofore gone to waste 
will now be turned to practical account. 
There will be two new vinegar factories 
at Siloam Springs. The new plant at 
Gravette, Ark., will have a capacity of 
125,000 gallons and there will be oper- 
ated in connection with it a large fruit 
evaporator. 

The truck growers were delayed some- 
what in the production of their crops, 


but in general have done very well. Cu- 
cumbers are grown extensively at De 
Queen, Fort Smith and Siloam Springs 
for the use of the Oklahoma Vinegar 
Company, who have contracted for all 
the cucumbers they can secure. Early 
vegetables, such as cabbages, beans, on- 
ions, turnips, beets, radishes, spinach, 
etc., are produced abundantly at various 
stations along the K. C. S. Railway in 
Louisiana, Texas and Southern Arkan- 
sas, and as a rule are very profitable 
crops. The cultivation of cantaloupes 
and melons is a large and profitable bus- 
iness and is carried on extensively be- 
tween the Gulf Coast and the Arkansas 
River. 

Irish potatoes have been moving 
northward since the beginning of May. 
In the vicinity of Lake Charles, La., 
the first commercial truck in car loads 
was grown this year, the product being 
Irish potatoes, cabbages, beans, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and melons. 
of potatoes were readily marketed at 
Kansas City and Denver at fancy prices. 
The melon crop will be disposed of at 
Kansas City. Nearly all the other truck 
was readily disposed of nearer home. 
Several hundred car loads of potatoes 
have been shipped northward from 
Bloomburg, Atlanta and other stations in 
Texas. The crop from Southern Arkan- 
Sas was well on the market by the mid- 
dle of June. The earlier crop from Lou- 
isiana, Texas and Southern Arkansas 
brought the growers from $1.00 to $1.50 
per bushel. The yield was 100 to 150 
bushels to the acre and was grown on 
cut-over pine land costing the grower 
between $3 and $10 per acre. 

One of the greatest potato crops that 
has ever been grown in Arkansas, or 
what is known as the Fort Smith pota- 
to district, was being harvested during 
the first week in July. It is estimated 
by those who handled the crop that the 
returns to the farmers for this cro 
amounted in cold cash to $319,150. The 
number of car loads handled up to the 
time of this writing was 1,215 cars, with 
an average load of 400 bushels, or a total 
of 486,000 bushels. The home consump- 


tion was estimated at 5,000 bushels. The 


crop in the main came from between 
Fort Smith and Spiro on the K. C. S. 


Railway, from the Van Buren field on- 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, 


Ten car loads © 


‘ay { 
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from along the Greenwood branch of the 
Mo. Pacific, from stations on the Arkan- 
sas Central, and from between Fort 
Smith and Wagner on the Mo. Pacific 
Railway. The first potatoes from the 
Fort Smith district brought $1 per bush- 
el, and this price was maintained for 
more than two weeks, the price gradual- 
ly declining to 65 cents per bushel. Some 
farmers obtained 200 bushels to the acre, 
but the average yield was from 125 to 
150 bushels to the acre. 

In the Cherokee Nation, I. T., at Illi- 
nois Station, 400 car loads of potatoes 
were shipped for which the growers re- 
ceived in cash $125,000. There are only 
150 persons living at this station, though 
it is probably the largest potato shipping 
station in the new state of Oklahoma. 
The potatoes were sold at from 70 cents 
to $1.07 per bushel. Day laborers earned 
from $2.50 to $4.00 per day for digging 
and sacking this crop. 

The onion is a great money-making 
crop in Southwestern Texas, but more 
recently onion culture in a small way 
has been begun on the red lands in Lou- 


isiana and Eastern Texas and also in the 
Ozark Region. Onions along Flint Creek 
in Benton County, Arkansas, the Dan- 
vers, Red Wethersfield and a white var- 
iety being grown, will yield this year 
about 300 bushels to the acre, and as 
they sell readily at $1 per bushel they are 
obviously a profitable crop. The pre- 
ferred variety in Southwest Texas is the 
Bermuda which yields enormous crops 
under intense culture. It has not yet 
been introduced further east. 

The manufacture of ribbon cane mo- 
lasses, containing all the sugar there is 
in the cane, is being undertaken at Beau- 
mont, Tex., Lake Charles, La., and num- 
erous other places, and the people of that 
section enjoy the pure article. The 
Northern consumer is not so fortunate, 
because every barrel of it is promptly 
diluted and adulterated when it gets 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
placing it on par with the bogus maple 
syrup. A movement is being organized 
with a view to vigorously prosecute all 
dealers and manufacturers who handle 
adulterated ribbon cane molasses. 


When the Snow Begins to Fly. 


It was James Whitcomb Riley, Yn- 
diana’s most famous poet, who sang: 


‘When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of 
the struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineas, and the 
cluckin’o the hens, 

And the rooster’s hally looyer as he tip- 
toes on the fence; 

O! it’s then’s the time a feller is a feelin’ 
at his best— 

* * * * * 

O! it sets my heart a clickin’ like the 
tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


Now, Riley had in mind the big, 
husky fellow, endowed with the vigor 
of youth and so robust that he could 
revel in a blizzard and feel all the 
better for it. Send him South to spend 
the winter, and you rob him of much 
that is real enjoyment. The snap and 
ginger of a frosty morning is a positive 


tonic to one who is young and souna 
in limb and body. There are no finer 
sports than winter sports for those who 
are physically able to enjoy them. 
There are many others also to whom 
exposurer to cold, damp weather is a 
positive injury and to whom a moder- 
ate climate is essential for health and 
comfort. 

People who seek a winter residence 
are more likely to do so for considera- 
tions of health, or in the search of 
pleasure than for other reasons. ‘The 
local attractions of the winter resorts 
have, therefore, much to do with the 
choice of a location. The Gulf coast 
commends itself strongly to those who 
have spent a winter there previously. 
On the coast the mild winters are 
bright with open sunshine and the 
thermometer rarely falls lower than 24 
degrees above zero in midwinter, 
though at long intervals, say from six 
to ten years, a lower temperature is 
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encountered. During the greater part 
of the winter the Gulf coast farmer is 
preparing his land for the coming 
spring crops, and the herds are feeding 
on the open prairies. It is an ideal 
climate for a delicate constitution and 
open air exercise is possible nearly 
every day in the winter. 


One of the most pleasant, refined 
family resorts, having ample accommo- 
dations, all desirable modern conveni- 
ences and the social amenities of an 
old settled community, is the city of 
Lake Charles, La. Its population is 
17,000; its climate in winter most de- 
lightful and the surrounding scenery 
beautiful and interesting. The number 
of winter tourists is large enough for 
pleasant social intercourse and the op- 
portunities for diversion and entertain- 
ment and plentiful. The family man 
will find Lake Charles the ideal loca- 
tion. 


Within easy reach of Lake Charles 
are a number of important cities, all 
of which are well worth visiting. 
Beaumont and Port Arthur are close at 
hand, and in a few hours’ ride Gal- 
veston, Houston, Orange, San Anto- 
nio and New Orleans can be reached. 
The nearest tropical countries, Cuba 
and Mexico, can be reached from Port 
Arthur or New Orleans. During the 
winter montus the Gulf coast is teem- 
ing with game and fishing is also good. 
Lake Charles, Beaumont and Port Ar- 
thus offer: unusual attractions in this 
direction. 


Lake Charles, La. 


This bustling little city is situated 
on the banks of a beautiful lake and 
a broad river. A more beautiful sheet 
of water cannot be found than the lake 
after which the city is named. It has 
a wide-awake, thrifty and ambitious 
population and is situated where its 
possibilities for expansion are practi- 
cally unlimited. To the east and south 
is a vast expanse of prairie, occupied 
by many rice farms, and on the north, 
so close to the upper part of the city 
as to be shadowed by it, begins the 
illimitable forest of yellow, long-leaf 
pine, covering an area of hundreds of 
square miles. The deep Calcasieu 
river, which fills the lake with its pure 
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fresh waters, affords easy transporta- 
tion to.thes Gulf: : 
In the business part the city is mod- 
ern and up-to-date, having many state- 
ly structures of stone and brick; but 
it is the residence portion, old and 
quaint in a few places, but numbering 
hundreds of beautiful modern cottages, 
set in residence lots large- enough to 
admit of abundant floral embellish- 
ment and the cultivation of shrubbery 
and flowering vines, that is highly at- 
tractive. There. are miles of shady 
streets, and surrounding Lake Charles 
are some of the finest driveways to 
be found anywhere in the South, par- 
ticularly so as much of the foliage re- 
mains green all the year round. 
Calcasieu river and its several lakes 
afford the most attractive boating 
waters, and the very large number of 
business and pleasure boats of all 
sorts, ranging from the aboriginal dug- 
out pirogue to the beautifully finished 
cabin launch, attest the popularity of 
this sport. The waters abound with 
oysters, shrimp and crabs and with 
every variety of fish, from the despised 
mudcat through the list, which in- 
cludes the mullet, pompano, flounder, 
redfish, Spanish mackerel, sheepshead, 
fresh and salt water trout, to the king 
of game fishes, the tarpon. Along the 
water courses, nearly all of which are 
navigable, there is an abundance of 


- game, including the deer, fox, raccoon, 


bear, rabbit, squirrel, snipe, becasine, 
partridge, rice birds, plover, wild duck, 
geese, woodcock, etc. 

When the first cool breath proclaims 
that the North is putting on her robe 
of snow, the honk of the wild goose is 
heard as he comes to spend the winter 
in the Gulf marshes, and with him 
come untold thousands of every wild 
duck known to Audubon. They feed 
for a time in the rice fields, from 
which the ripened grain has been but 
recently harvested, then join the geese 
and brant in the coast marshes. The 
winter climate of Lake Charles is 
balmy, even when grim cold prevails 
in northern latitudes and often in Jan- 
uary and February are gay with 
flowers. 

Opportunties for amusement and di- 
version in Lake Charles are abundant. 
Being located between New Orleans 
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and Houston, the best theatrical pro- 
ductions are staged here, and driving, 
boating, fishing, hunting and bathing 
are the order of the day almost all the 
year round. Mr. Leon Locke, secre- 
tava OLetne Broad’ of “Trade, . Lake 
Charles, La., will be pleased to answer 
any letters of inquiry. 


Beaumont, Texas. 


Beaumont is a city of about 25,000 
people. It lies on a bluff some thirty 
feet above the Neches river and has 
good natural drainage, which is utilized 


in the city sewage system. The busi- 


ness part of the city, which has been 
almost entirely rebuilt within the last 
five years, consists of substantial stone 
and brick buildings, all modern in de- 
sign and appointment. The residence 
portion, consisting largely of attractive 
frame dwellings set in large lots, has 
some of the most handsome wooden 
nmicanes in tne south. »Che streets 
and sidewalks are well paved, and 
among the local institutions are an 
adequate sewage system, municipal 
waterworks, electric lighting and street 
car service, a fine commodious opera 
house, several large hotels, parks and 
modern conveniences. of all kinds. 
The climate all the year round will 
compare favorably with that of many 
reputed health resorts. Outdoor sports 
can be pursued about 340 days out of 
pnewsose days it the year. » As. it’ is 
never too cold to be in the open air, 


anyone so desiring could fish for perch, 


in the river and lakes or for tarpon in 
the Gulf, or shoot snipe and quail on 
the surrounding prairie, or deer in the 
pine forests, hunt the bear in the big 
thickets, or exercise on the golf links 
or the tennis courts. 

In the country surrounding and ad- 
jacent to Beaumont there is much to 
attract the tourist, pleasure seeker, 
sportsman, and fisherman. Nearly all 
points of interest are readily accessible 
by steam or gasoline launches and 
pleasure boats. Mr. J. A. Arnold, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Beaumont, Tex., will be pleased to fur- 


nish any desired information. 


Port Arthur, Texas. 


Port Arthur, situated on navigable 
water deep enough for ocean-going 


ships and distant ten miles from the 
open Gulf, is the youngest of the 
southern seaports. It was platted in 
1897, has now 6,500 people and has 
become an important shipping point, 
clearing as it does between 400 and 500 
ships per year and handling cargoes 
of lumber, oil, cotton, grain, meats, rice 
and merchandise valued at $15,000,000. 

Being situated on a large, landlocked 
lake, with fine boating facilities, and 
good fishing in the lake, in Sabine 
Pass and the open Gulf, it is during 
the summer months the center or ar- 
traction for thousands of people, who 
esteem it is a watering place and pleas- 
ure resort. During the summer season 
from 20,000 to 30,000 people go there 
to spend a few days in and on the 
water. 

During the winter months hunters 
and fishers congregate at Port Arthur. 
Those who enjoy hunting have ample 
opportunity for the exercise of their 
skill. Feathered game abounds in 
countless numbers and in great variety 
along the lakes, bayous, rivers and 
about the rice’ farms:  Wiaild geese, 
brants, mallards, canvasbacks, teal and 
other ducks, curlew, pheasants, quail, 
Jacksnine, etc., are found in great num- 
bers everywhere in the vicinity. By 
taking a boat at Port Arthur and sail- 
ing up the Neches or Sabine rivers 
into the dense pine forests, deer, bear, 
wildcats, foxes, etc., will be found in 
sufficient numbers to be interesting, 
and besides these there is no lack of 
squirrels and turkeys. 

Fishing is good all the year round 
at Port Arthur in the lake, the pass, 
the rivers and bayous, though during 
the winter months the tarpons and 
jewfish frequent the warmer waters of 
the Gulf.. For information concerning 
Port Arthur, Tex., address G. Kramer, 
secretary of the Board of Trade. 


Inland Winter Resorts. 


The inland resorts along the Kansas 
City Southern Ry. are famous rather 
for the quality of their waters than for 
other reasons, and while visited by 
large numbers of people during the 
summer months, are also visited during 
the winter by those seeking relief from 
physical ailments. The altitudes vary 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet and, while oc- 
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casionally visited by a sharp frost dur- 
ing the winter are, nevertheless, pleas- 
ant abiding places. 

Neosho, one of the most beautiful 
little cities in Missouri, has about 3,500 
people and is 1,100 feet above sea 
level. It has several flowing wells of 
sulphur, magnesia and lithia water, 
which are noted for their curative prop- 
erties and are highly recommended in 
the treatment of rheumatism, kidney 
troubles, skin and blood diseases. Im- 
mense springs of the purest free stone 
water furnish the supply consumed in 
the city. The hotel accommodations 
are good and the natural scenery in and 
about Neosho is charming in many 
ways. Mr. Lee D. Bell, secretary of 
the Commercial Club, Neosho, Mo., 
will be pleased to furnish any desired 
information. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark., altitude 1,000 
feet, lies in a beautiful little valley, 
surrounded on all sides by wooded hills 
two or three hundred feet high. The 
permanent population is about 600, 
though quadrupled during the summer 
months. The town has a beautiful 
park, a large lake for fishing and bath- 
ing and the medicinal springs which 
make the place famous as a health re- 
sort. There as sulphur springs, saline 
springs and chalybeate springs, vari- 
ously used for the cure and relief of 
liver disorders, malaria, rheumatism, 
gout, kidney disorders, stomach trou- 
bles, catarrh, complaints peculiar to 
women, etc. During the summer 
months there is a very large attend- 
ance from Texas and Louisiana, etc., 
while Dakota and other states are 
usually represented in winter. Mr. E. 
Bee Guthrey, Sulphur Springs, Ark., 
will, on request, furnish any desired 
information. 

Siloam Springs, Ark., is a pictur- 
esque little city of 4,000 people, and 
lies at an altitude of 1,163 feet above 


sea level. It is a great fruit and poul- 


try shipping point, has several fine - 


parks, a pleasure lake and, close at 
hand, much fine scenery. The chief 
attraction of the little city is the abun- 
dance and purity of the waters of the 
mineral springs in and about the city. 
There are claimed for these waters, 
and numerously certified to, many per- 
manent cures of chronic troubles, such 
as acute muscular rheumatism, in- 
flammatory rheumatism, diseases of the 
stomach, dyspepsia, gastric catarrh, 
jaundice, liver complaint, malaria, etc., 
etc. The popularity of Siloam Springs 
as a health resort bears out fully all 
the claims made for the curative prop- 
erties of its water. The accommoda- 
tions for visitors are good and ample 
and the little city is a pleasant place 
to stay in. Write to W. T. LaFollette, 


care State Bank, Siloam Springs, for 


information. 

The city of Mena, Ark., altitude 1,250 
feet above sea level, population 6,500, 
is a very popular resort for summer 
visitors from Louisiana and Texas, as 
well as for winter tourists from the 
Northern states. Its high altitude 
makes it a very desirable abiding place 
in summer and it is far enough south 
and has the requisite climate to be a 
most pleasant place to stay in during 
the winter months. It has several good 
hotels and accommodations can also be 
had with private parties. Three miles 
south of Mena are the famous Bethesda 
Springs, fifty-three in number, and 
known for half a century as highly 
curative. Numerous other springs, 
many of them medicinal, are found in 
the vicinity. The drives around about 
Mena are among the most attractive 
in the state from a scenic point of view. 
For information concerning accommo- 
dations, etc., address Mr. Donaldson, 
secretary of the Commercial Club, 
Mena, Ark. 


Industrial Notes. 


ANDERSON, MO.—The contract for build- 
ing the new school house has been let to 
the Anderson Concrete & Constructing Co. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Producers’ Tur- 
pentine Co., now being organized, will estab- 
lish the largest turpentine plant in the world 


at Elizabeth, La., in Caleasieu Parish. The 
distilling plant will be capable of handling 
the product of 5,000 acres per annum and 
will employ from 400 to 500 men.= Thesd. 
Ss. & W. M. Rice Co., who built a lumber 
mill at Ward, La., six months ago, are now 
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cutting 60,000 fet of lumber per day and 
carry a pay roll of 180 persons. 
BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Southern Lum- 


- ber Co., recently incorporated, will estab- 


lish a saw mill of 25,000 feet capacity. The 
Beaumont Saw Mill Co. will extend their 
tram ways and also make extensive im- 
provements and enlargements in their plant. 
Collier Bros. will build a saw mill at Mc: 
Lean Park, five miles west of the city. 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—The first Sevier Coun- 
ty fair will be held this fall. The prelimi- 
nary steps for the establishment of a munici- 
pal waterworks system have been taken 
by the city council. An improvement dis- 
trict has been formed for this purpose. The 
Bear Creek Oil & Gas Company will soon 
begin development work. It is believed that 
there is an abundance of oil in this vicinity. 
A mile of concrete sidewalks and two miles 
of concrete gutters have just been com- 
pleted. On the Huddleston and Joe Conway 
farms, near Murfreesboro, in Pike County, 
eighty good merchantable diamonds have 
been mined. Machinery is now being in- 
stalled for the purpose of working this 
ground in a systematic way. Some of the 
farmers in this vicinity have realized $200 
per acre. on the crops of early radishes, 
which have been marketed in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

DE QUEEN, ARK.—The peach crop of 
Sevier County will exceed 200,000 bushels, 
most of which was sold before it was ma- 
tured to fruit dealers from Texas. 


DE RIDDER, LA.—The De Ridder Steam 
Laundry Co., capital $3,000, has been char- 
tered and has opened up for business. The 
charter of the Galloway Lumber Co., domi- 
cile, De Ridder, La., capital $10,000, has been 
filed with the Parish Clerk. The products 
of the new plant will be lumber, shingles, 
lath, staves, fence posts, ties, etc. The Can- 
non Lumber Co., capital $5,000, has filed its 
charter and will engage in the manufacture 
of shingles, ties, lath and staves. The Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank, of De Ridder, has 
been chartered with a capital of $50,000. The 
contract for building a new hotel to cost 
$18,000 has been let. It will be a two story 
building, 66 by 100 fet in dimensions and 
will cotain 112 guest rooms. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—The largest munici- 
pal contract ever let in the southwest was 
that of this city for the construction of 78 
miles of streets (paved) and 80 miles of sew- 
erage. The paving is to cover every street 
and avenue in the city. The two contracts 
represent a money value of two and one- 
half million dollars. The Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Gas & Oil Co. has been incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of supplying Little 


’ Rock and Hot Springs with natural gas from 


the gas fields near Fort Smith. The capital 
of the new company is $300,000. The stock- 
holders of the Fort Smith Hotel Company 
have decided to construct a six story hotel 
pbuilding of 177 rooms. The building will cost 
about $250,000 when finished. The site for 
the hotel has been purchased at a cost of 
$37,000. The Fort Smith Bank & Trust Co. 
has absorbed the Bank of Arkansas and has 
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increased its capital stock to $200,000. A 
new handle factory, making a specialty of 
shovel handles, is in course of construction. 
Capital $25.000. The W. E. Mueler Lounge 
& Upholstering Co. and the Acme Spring 
Bed & Mattress Co. have been consolidated 
into one factory, the capital being increased 
to $12,000. The Acme Matress company’s 
plant will be enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of both. The Burke Brick Plants, rep- 
resenting an investment of $110,000, will be 
ready for manufacturing by July. The daily 
output will be 100,000 bricks per day. A 500 
horse power engine and 24 octagonal kilns 
will be used in this plant. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Hiawatha Coal 
Company, a new corporation, has purchased 
the coal properties of the Witte Coal Com-’ 
pany at Coaldale, Ark., and also secured a 
lease of 1,000 acres of coal lands. The new 
company is incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. 

FRONTENAC, KANS.—Franchises for op- 
erating electric railways within the city lim- 
its have been granted to the Girard Coal 
Belt Electric Railway and to the Pittsburg 
Railway and Light Company. 


GRAVETTE, ARK.—The Sanders Fruit & 
Manufacturing Co., capital $50,000, has been 
organized for the purpose of operating a 
vinegar factory and manufacturing other 
products from fruits. 


JOPLIN, MO.—The construction of the 
new casket factory has been begun. This 
plant will be the largest of its kind in the 
west. The new buildings under construc- 
tion or contract or to be soon erected, are 
the following: The Newman building, 
100x100 feet, six stories, to cost when com- 
pleted half a million dollars; the J. Frank 
Walker building, 50x93 feet, three stories, to 
cost $20,000; the Taylor flats and the Hass 
flats, to cost $16,000; a twelve room high 
school addition, to cost $20,000; the Audi- 
torium building, to cost $17,000, and an en- 
largement of the garage of the Joplin Auto- 
mobile Co. Plats showing the location and 
overflowed land of the proposed $1,000,000 
electric power plant to be built on Grand 
river, 12 miles southwest of Alton, lL T., 
have been filed with the Secretary of the 
interior. The proposed plant will have 15,- 
000 horse power. 


JOPLIN, Mo.—The Joplin Casket Com- 
pany are now building a two story brick 
factory with a monthly capacity of 600 to 
800 caskets. The following new mining 
companies have recently been incorporated: 
The Delta Mining Co., capital $50,000; The 
Manchester Zinc Co., capital $100,000; The 
Lucky Seven Mining Co., capital $50,000; 
The Aledo Mining Co., capital $96,000; The 
Potisfield Mining Co., capital $20,000; The 
Tenderfoot Mining Co., capital $100,000. 


JOPLIN, MO.—The lead and zinc ore 
mined in the Joplin District during the first 
three months of 1907, exceeds in quanity 
that shipped during the same period in 1906, 
in the value of $1,171,288. This ratio, main- 
tained during the year, would show an in- 
crease of $4,000,000 and a total of $20,000,- 
000. The Southern Bridge Co., who are 
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erecting a $300,000 steel structure, are mak- 
ing good progress on the work. Over 2,000 
tons of steel will enter into the construction 
of this building. Joplin expects to have a 
new railroad, the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas, within the next ninety days. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Union Irriga: 
tion Co., of Pennsylvania, capitalized for 
$1,600,000 has purchased the right of way 
thirty miles long, running west from Bayou 
Cortableau to the Mermenteau, for the pur- 
pose of building an irrigating canal 350 feet 
wide. Contracts to irrigate 25,000 acres have 
been let, though ultimately the acreage will 
cover several hundred thousand acres. The 
Southland Turpentine Co. are establishing 
a turpentine camp near this city to extract 
turpentine from pine stumps. The machin- 
ery is now being installed and the plant will 
represent an investment of $15,000. The 
North American Land & Timber Co., of this 
city, have purchased the Indian Bayou Irri- 
gating Canal and will at.once enlarge the 
same so that 10,000 acres can be irrigated 
from it. This company now has 25,000 acres 
of rice lands under irrigation and is build- 
ing a new canal between Sweet Lake and 
Lake Misere. The Calcasieu Chautauqua 
Association have leased the pleasure pier 
and will hold a two weeks assembly there 
this season. The Southwestern Lumber Co. 
have purchased 32,000 acres of hard wood 
lands from J. B. Watkins and from the 
Orange Land Co. for $271,580. About 75,000 
barrels of salt water come from the various 
oil wells in this region per day. Experi- 
ments are now being made to determine if 
this salt can be utilized commercially. The 
oil production is now about 10,000 barrels 
per day, bringing a price of $1.05 per bar: 
rel. The Evarth Lumber Co., doing busi- 
ness ten miles east of De Quincey, La., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
The Lake Charles Sanitarium Association 
have let the contract for the new sanitarium, 
which will cost, when completed, about $30,- 
000. Construction began about May 1, 1907. 
U. S. government experiments are now be- 
ing made here in the production of matting 
grass, of which, quantities to the value of 
$5,000,000, are annually imported from Ja- 
pan. This grass can be readily manufactured 
by the use of American machinery already 
in existence. The Swift-Caffal Carriage Com- 
pany will erect at an early day, a commodi- 
ous concrete building for the accommoda- 
tion of their carriage and implement busi- 
ness. The M. E. Church, South, is being 
enlarged at a cost of $1,500. Articles of 
incorporation have been filed by the Clooney 
Construction & Towing Co., capital $3,000, 
organized to construct and repair vessels 
of all kinds and to engage in towing and 
transporting freight and passengers. Messrs. 
Leon and I. J. Viterbo will soon begin the 
construction of a new two story brick busi- 
ness building 50x100 feet in area. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. are now employing 125 
men in the construction of their new lum- 
ber sheds and dry kilns. 

LOCKSBURG,  ARK.—Messrs. Runnel 
Bros. are now erecting a hard wood saw 
mill here. The daily capacity will be 10,000 


feet of lumber and from 12 to 14 persons 
will be permanently employed. 


MENA, ARK.—At a recent meeting of the 
Mena Fair Association it was voted to hold 
a county fair during the summer of 1907. 
The U. S. congress has voted an appropria- 
tion of $1,800 to pay the expenses of a geo- 
logical survey of the Arkansas slate fields in 
Polk, Montgomery, Howard, Scott and other 
counties. The state of Arkansas has voted 
an additional $1,000 to aid in this survey. 
The Heath Valley Slate Company, who own 
slated deposits 15 miles south of Mena, have 
placed Mr. G. E. Ridge, of Bloomington, 
Ills., in charge of the development of their 


quarries. A contract has been let for the. 


construction of a skating rink, 75 by 100 feet 
in area and to cost $3,000. The order of 
Elks have decided to build a club house 
here at a cost of $10,000. According to the 
last public school census, the city of Mena 
is now sixth in the state in point of school 
population, which now numbers 1560, coming 
next to Texarkana, Ark., which has 85 more. 


MENA, ARK.—The live stock shipments 
from this point in the last two months 
amount to 21 cars of hogs, 2 cars of cattle 
and 2 of sheep. A contract has been let for 
the construction of a Natatorium and good 
progress is being made on the work. Final 
arrangements have been completed for the 
construction of a railroad hospital, the same 
to cost $40,000. It will be a commodious 
three story brick building, modern and up-to- 
date in all respects. 


MENA, ARK.—Ground has been recently 
purchased for the erection of a summer re- 
sort hotel. The hotel building will cost 
$25,000, and the grounds which comprise 
40 acres, will be laid out in a park, con- 
taining a large lake. The hotel will have its 
private waterworks system and be modern 
in all respects, containing in all fifty or 
more guest rooms. 


NEOSHO, MO.—A contract has been let 
for the construction of the Haas building to 
cost $20,000. A total of 99 cars of straw- 
berries and large quantities by express were 
shipped this year. The yield was 100 crates 
per acre in the average, though on some 
fields 300 crates were obtained. The price 
ranged from $3 per crate to $1.25 per crate 
with an average of $2 per crate. $120,000 
were received for strawberries and $22,000 
were paid to the pickers . 


NEOSHO, MO.—The First National Bank 


of Neosho has increased its capital stock 
from $30,000 to $50,000. It has now a surplus 
of $60,000 and deposits of $250,000. 

PICKERING, LA.—The Gulf Land & Lum- 
ber Co., who own 125,000 acres of timber 
land, will build a saw mill at Cravens, 16 
miles southeast of Pickering at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 

PITTSBURG, KANS.—The new Manual 
Training Normal School, for which the plans 
are now being prepared, will cost $100,000 
for the building and $50,000 for the equip- 
ment, $50,000 more being provided for its 
maintenance the first year. The production 
of zine spelter for 1906 was 225,949 short 
tons in the United States. Ofthis the state of 
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Colorado produced 6,260 tons, Illinois, 48,- 
238 tons; Missouri, 11,088 tons; other states, 
30,167 tons, and Kansas, 129,741 tons. The 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburg is to be 
remodeled at a cost of $5,000. Mr. G. L. 
Cannon has recently established a factory 
for the purpose of making cloth gloves and 
mittens. About twenty machines are used 
in the factory. A large number of new coal 
mines have been opened in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg. Among these are the new shaft 
of the Cockerill Coal Co., near Orma, 6 miles 
north, the coal being found at a depth of 170 
feet; two new shafts of the Crowe Coal Co., 
who are building 200 new houses and are 
installing a waterworks plant; the. M. 
Simone shaft, 2 miles south of Pittsburg; 
four new shafts of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co.; three new shafts of the Crowe Coal Co.; 
three shafts of the Western Coal & Mining 
Co.;. all work of Pittsburg; the Clemens 
Coal Co.’s new shaft at Mulberry, where a 
new coal camp is being established; a new 
shaft of the Frontenac Coal Co. at Frontenac. 
A new coal spur 5 miles long from Orma to 
Dunkirk, Kans., is under construction and 
two new mines will be opened on this spur. 
The depth of the coal on the Western Coal 
& Mining Co.’s properties. 5,000 acres, is 
225 feet and the thickness of the vein is 
40 inches. The new opera house at Scam- 
more, to cost $15,000, has been contracted 
for. It will comfortably seat 800 people. The 
Home Heat, Light & Power Company have 
added a 500 horse power boiler and 275 
horse power Allis-Chalmers Corliss engine 
and a 200 kilowatt generator to their equip- 
ment. Natural gas is used for fuel. 


SALLISAW, I. T.—The Sallisaw Bank & 
Trust Co. has been recently organized and 
will soon open up for business. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—It is reported that S. 
W. Lindsay, John Lindsay, and others, will 
establish a wagon factory, investing about 
$100,000. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Among the new cor- 
porations recently chartered in Shreveport 
are the following: The Allen-Wadleigh Lum- 
ber Co., capital $50,000; The Vivian Mercan- 
tile Co., domicile, Vivian, La., capital $15,- 
000; The Planters Company, warehouse men, 
capital $500,000; The Stockley Hughes Co., 
wholesale fruit, produce and merchandise, 
capital $50,000; The Pleasant Hill Lumber 
Co., capital $35,000; The Bertrand-Davis Co., 
general merchandise, capital $25,000. The 
National Ginners Association reports the 
amount of cotton ginned up to March 2d, at 
12,716,000 bales. Contracts have been let 
for a new school building costing '$39,800; a 
dwelling house for Mrs. Jordan, cost $6,000; 
the Continental Bank & Trust Co. building, 
cost $90,000; the Commercial Bank will build 
an eight story building to cost $200,000; the 
Caddo Parish School Board, a High School, 
to cost $50,000; the First Baptist Church, a 
new structure to cost $60,000, and the 
Henderson Iron Works a new shop to cost 
$10,000. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—Mr. O. L. Greg- 
ory, of the Gregory Vinegar Company, of 


Paducah, Ky., has closed a final contract 
for the erection of a large vinegar factory, 
which will be completed in time to use this 
season’s fruit. This new plant will consume 
100,000 bushels of apples per year and will 
consume much good material that hereto- 
fore went to waste. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—The First Na- 
tional Bank of Siloam Springs, capital $25,- 
000 is the newest financial institution in the 
city. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—The city au- 
thorities have constructed several miles of 
new sidewalks, all granitoid, have graded 
several miles of streets and laid out a boule- 
vard. The city parks have also been greatly 
improved. The Oklahoma Vinegar Co. have 
taken over the local vinegar plant and have 
enlarged it for the coming fruit crop. They 
have contracted with the local truck growers 
for their product of 300 acres of cucumbers. 
The contract has been let for the construc- 
tion of the new school building, which, com- 
pleted, will cost $25,000. The Chautauqua 
Association has constructed a steel audi- 
torium for the assembly which has cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK.—Mr. A. M. 
Counterman, Dr. Wyatt of Fort Smith, Mr. 
Chas. Williams, Mr. Wm. Duff, Mr. Jones 
and Mrs. D. Frost have recently completed 
new cottages, varying in cost from $800 to 
$1,500. Mr. G. W. Burgess and a committee 
of the Joplin Retail Merchants Association 
have purchased a five acre tract in town on 
which to build a club house to cost $10,000. 
The accommodations for the use of visitors 
now comprise 150 rooms, situated in three 
hotels and in private cottages; the average 
rate for board and lodging being $7.00 per 
week. Between April 26 and June 26, the 
following excursions have been at Sulphur 
Springs, the K. C. S. trainmens, 1,300 per- 
sons; the K. C. §S. conductor’s excursion, 
550; the Baptist Sunday school, 350; the 
Joplin Retail Merchants Association, 800; 
the Woodmen of Kansas City, Mo., 125; the 
Regent Club of Pittsburg, Kans., 200. Total 
3,325 persons. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Arkansas 
Brick Company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000. The daily capacity will 
be 40,000 brick. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—A party of twenty 
capitalists from several states recently ex- 
amined the cement rock deposits and the 
cement works at White Cliffs in Sevier 
County. It has been given out that they 
will take over these properties, enlarge and 
improve them and operate a million dollar 
cement plant. 

WALDRON, ARK.—Mr. J. B. Bicknell, of 
Birmingham, Ala., has secured options on 
7,000 acres of coal land in Scott County. 
There are two six foot veins under this land. 
The mines, which will be located at Coal- 
dale, Ark., will be opened very soon. 

WESTVILLE, I. T.—Major von Hartman, 
who is building several saw mills in the In- 
dian Territory, will establish a planing mill 
and box factory at his point. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Company’s 
Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Information Bureau. 


If you are seeking a location for the purpose of opening a farm, planting 
an orchard, raising commercial truck, growing rice or sugar cane, raising |live- 
stock or poultry, or for the purpose of establishing fruit canneries, and evapor- 
ators, preserving, pickling or vinegar works, or to build and operate tanneries, 
flour mills, grist mills, cotton gins, cotton mills, woolen mills, cotton seed oil mills, 
fertilizer works, or to manufacture pine and hardwood lumber, wagons, agricul- 
tural implements, furniture, cooperage, fruit packages, boxes, paper stock, wood- 
enware of every description, to operate a creamery or cheese factory, or to quarry 
building stone, marble or slate, or to manufacture brick, tile, sewer pipe or clay 
products of any description, or to mine coal, lead, zinc, iron, or to bore for oil 
or gas, or to engage in a mercantile business of any kind, or operate foundries, 
machine shops or iron works, or, if you desire to travel for health, for pleasure 
or for sport, for all of which there are splendid opportunities on the line of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, write to 


C. W. Nunn, Industrial Agent, Thayer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. E. Rogsier, Immigration Agent, Thayer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The following named parties will be pleased to furnish information con- 
cerning local conditions and opportunities in their respective towns and cities: 


Amoret, Mo.—Bank of Amoret, R. W. Rowe, 
cashier. ; 

Amsterdam, Mo.—Bank of Amsterdam, C. 
A. Emerson, cashier. 

Amsterdam, Mo.—Commercial Club, Geo. V. 
Boswell, secretary. 

Anderson, Mo.—State Bank of Anderson, 
A. Dimond, cashier. 

Anderson, Mo.—Berry Growers’ Association, 
W. E. D. Roark, secretary. 

Anderson, Mo.—Commercial 
Qualls, secretary. 

Ashdown, Ark.—Little River County Bank, 
W. C. Martin, cashier. 

Ashdown, Ark.—Fruit Growers’ Association, 
T. J. Lott, secretary. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, J. 
A. Arnold, secretary. 

Cove, Ark.—Cove Horticultural Society. 

DeQueen, Ark.—Bank of DeQueen, Geo. G. 
Bell, cashier. 

DeQueen, Ark.—Fruit Growers’ Association, 
J. C. Cannon, secretary. 

Decatur, Ark.—Fruit Growers’ Association, 
BE. N. Plank, secretary. 

DeRidder, La.—DeRidder State Bank, O. B. 
Pye, cashier. 

Drexel, Mo.—Interstate Bank, C. C. Cable, 
cashier. 

Elk Springs, Mo.—Ozark Home Building Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Commercial Club. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Merchants National Bank, 
Cc. S. Smart, cashier. 

Gentry, Ark.—State Bank of Gentry. 

Gentry, Ark.—Commercial Club. 

Gentry. Ark.—Fruit Growers’ 
O. W. Patterson, secretary. 
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Grannis, Ark.—Horticultural Association, J. 
A. Burdette, secretary. 

Grannis, Ark.—First Bank of Grannis. 

Gravette, Ark.—Bank of Gravette, A. E. 
Kindley, cashier. 

Gravette, Ark.—Fruit Growers’ Association, 
E. H. Gosper, secretary. 

Gravette, Ark.—Commercial Club. 

Howe, I. T.—Bank of Howe. 

Joplin, Mo.—Commercial Club, Marion Sta- 
ples, president. 

Joplin, Mo.—Miner’s Bank, J. H. Spencer, 
cashier. 

Lake Charles, La.—First National Bank, N. 
E. North, cashier. 

Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade, Leon 
Locke, secretary. 

Leesville, La.—Truck Growers’ Association, 
R. H. Bonham, secretary. 

Leesville, La.—Bank of Leesville, La. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—A. Rawlins. 

Mansfield, La.—Progressive League, W. F. 
McFarland, secretary. 

Many, La.—Sabine Valley Bank, Frank 
Hunter, cashier. 

Many, La.—Many Fruit Farm, Daniel Vande- 
gaer, manager. 

Mena, Ark.—Bank of Mena, F. N. Hancock, 
cashier. 

Mena, Ark.—Horticultural Society. 

Mena, Ark.—Rev. Father A. P. Gallagher, 
Rev. Geo. Kirschke. 

Neosho, Mo.—Bank of Neosho, W. G. Willis, 
cashier. 

Neosho, Mo.—Commercial Club, Lee D. Bell, 
secretary. 

Neosho, Mo.—Fruit Growers’ Association, J. 
H. Christian, secretary. 


at 


Pittsburg, Kas.—National Bank of Pittsburg, 
A. H. Lanyon, cashier. 

Pittsburg, Kas——Commercial Club, Frank 
McKay, secretary. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Board of Trade, G. 
Kramer, secretary. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—First National Bank, 
Geo. M. Craig, president. 

Poteau, I. T.—National Bank of Poteau, 
W. A. Campbell, cashier. 

Poteau, I. T.—Poteau Fruit Farm, Ed Mc- 
Kenna, manager. 

Richards, Mo.—Bank of Richards, L. D. Huf- 
faker, cashier. 

Sallisaw, I. T.—First National Bank, R. W. 
Hines, cashier. 

Sallisaw, I. T.—Sallisaw Improvement Co., 
E. S. Reynolds, manager, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sallisaw, I. T.— Commercial Club, J. C. Berry 
secretary. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.— Ten T housand Club, 
C. Harrington, president. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—State Bank, W. T. La 
Follette, cashier. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, C. A. Ford, secretary. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Sulphur Springs Co., 
E. Bee Guthrey, manager. 

Spiro, I. T.—Choctaw Commercial Bank, E. 
L. Hickman, cashier. 

Spiro, I. T.—Commercial Club, W. B. McCann, 
secretary. 

Stilwell, I. T.—Bank of Stilwell. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Truck Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Vic Buron, secretary. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Commercial Club. J. 
Huckins, Jr., secretary. 

Shreveport, La. — Progressive League, Louis 
Brueggerhoff, secretary. 

Waldron, Ark.—First National Bank, M. C. 
Malone, secretary. 


LAND AGENCIES ALONG THE K. C. S. RY. 


GENERAL LAND AGENCIES, 


K. C. S. Land & Immigration Co., Beals 
Bldg., 9th and Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


E. O. Haight, Gibraltar Bldg., Ninth and 
Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


LOCAL AGENCIES. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co. 

Beaumont, Tex.— H. C. Schwaner, real estate. 

Decatur, Ark.—Collins & Hunsucker. 

DeQueen, Ark.—Jackson & Stewart. 

DeQueen, Ark.—Taylor & Mallory. 

DeQueen, Ark.—Towson & McKean. 

Drexel, Mo.—C. E. Faulkner & Co. 

Drexel, Mo.—J. B. Wilson. 

Gentry, Ark.—C. C. Lale. 

Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples, 111 6th street. 

Lake Charles, La.—Chavanne Insurance 
Agency. 

Lake Charles, La.—Chavanne & Field, Ma- 
jestic Hotel. 

Lake Charles, La.—North American Land & 
Timber Co., H. G. Chalkley, manager. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—Lockesburg Colony, K. C. 
S. Land & Immigration Ce., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mansfield, La.—W. E. Singleton. 

Mena, Ark.—Dennis, Kelley & Stratton. 

Mena, Ark.—S. D. Shrewsbury 

Neosho, Mo.—J. M. Z. Withrow. 

Neosho, Mo.—Chas. W. Edwards. | 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Port Arthur Land Co., 
Jan. Van Tyen, manager. 

Siloam Springs, Ark—Dunlap & Son. 

Siloam Spring, Ark.—J. C. Perry. 

Stilwell, I. T.—Stilwell Land Co., W. H. 
Davis, manager. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark.—C. W. Church. 

Shreveport, La.—Wm. Hamilton & Co. 

Texarkana, Tex.—G. Less & Co. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Texarkana Trust Co. 

Waldron, Ark.—Forrester-Duncan Land Co. 

Westville, I. T.— R. H. Couch. 

Winthrop, Ark.—W. L. Perkins. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


A Epson, President. H, A, WEAVER, Assistant General Freight Agent, B 
F. Cost, Vice-President S. G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. i 
COUGHLIN, General Manager. TSS: : - ~ 
E. SMYTHE, Genera! Freight Agent. H. E. WHITTENBERGER, Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. — ee 

E. PERKINS, Assistant General Freight Agent. W. .DEFRANCE, Supt. (S. Div.) Texarkana, Texas. © 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. 
E, 
W. 
E. 
C. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. a 


J. A. Epson, President, E. F. Cost, 8rd Vice-President. 
W. L. EsrEs, 1st Vice-President. W.H. DE FRANCE, Superintendent, - 
W. CoucuLIn, 2nd Vice President. R. R. MITCHELL, General Freight Agent. 

S. G. Hopkins, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO... 


J. F. Reap, President, Ft. Smith, Ark. H. E. WHITTENBERGER, Superintendent, Pittsburg, Ks. 
J. A. Epson, V.-,President, Kansas City, Mo. * E, E. SMytHE, Gen’! Freight Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. CouGutin, Gen’! Manager, Kansas City, Mo. S. G. WARNER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose names and addresses are given below will, upon 
application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer any inquiries concerning time of trains 
rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J. C. Mow (K.C.S, Ry.), Commercial Agt. R.A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILLS., Marquette Building. 0. G. Parsley (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Slaughter Bldg. A. Catuna (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. Hall(K.C.S. Ry.), General Agt. C. E. Pitcher, (K.C.S. Ry,) City Pass. & Ticket Agt, 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, Binz Bldg. E. E. Elmore (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

JOPLIN, MO. L. O. Scoville (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. S. O. Lucas (K.C.S. Ry.), Ticket Agent, 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C, Brown (K. C.S. Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. E.C. Fox- 
(K. C.S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 3 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., 824 Ryan St. J. L. Boyd, (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. E.S. Carlson, City Ticket Agent. aE he e 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., 716 Common Street. J. M. Carriere (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent. : Spent 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Building. CC. H. Ivers(K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. = £ 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Cadde Hotel Bldg. J. W. Norton, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. A.B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agt, ; 

TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S.G. Hopkins, Division Passenger Agent. S. M. Gibson, (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. 


B.D. DUTTON 22... eoerca tee ee Wiavlwateigre ss tre sts Witiehrae aise. Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. a ( 
SoH MORRIS Ge es ey a ee Re Raine vicc sat whee eee Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

PF. Bo ROESLER - 2: 22g oy Sateen soe pe Seer Ee Traveling Passenger and Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

OS WiNUNN . oooh cc Bicol Uae i eee teeeeeseeees.s.... Industrial Agent, Kansas City, Mo. * 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We have cece 


CHOICE FARMS 


both well improved and some not well improved, in Missouri, 


Arkansas and {Indian Territory, 


TO TRADE 


you for your farm or stock. What have you to trade? 


Kansas City Southern Land & 
Immigration Company 
307-8 BEALS BUILDING 


ees eMaiatersEackanré Department KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The only modern 
equipped brush factory 
in the southwest 


National Brush Mig. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, MOPS 
AND FEATHER DUSTERS 


Ss. P. ZIMMERMAN, President and Manager 


Office and Factory: 335 Southwest Boulevard 


Special brushes 
of all kinds made 
to order 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Telephones: | : 
Home 3956 Main. _ Bell 284 Grand | 
7 S NN “ y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I WANT YOU to buy neiot my lots in 


Not Springs, 
Arkansas 


Iam selling them to your neighbor. He 
is making big money. So can you. 


NOTHING ON EARTH IS SAFER 
THAN EARTH, and no investment has 
made more rich men than investments in 
real estate. 


lOO to 500 per cent profit 


is what you WILL make if you buy lots in 
“Forest Hill,’ Hot Springs, Ark., NOW. 
Ask me why? Your name, please, on a 
postal; [ll do the rest. 


E. L. Myers, Secretary and Resident Manager 


HOT SPRINGS DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


E. N. Brown, President, J. W. UNDERWOOD, Treasurer, 
Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. Banker and Capitalist, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Broad LOCOMOTIVES ~aemcncie 


Gauge and Compound 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 


Cable address: Baldwin, Philadelphia. 


BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE 


When visiting Kansas City stop at BLossom HOUSE, opposite Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS 


ee wee Sees Pe ee ee ee 


LOOK AT THIS SNAP--Gnly $12.50 Per Acre 


No. 127320 acres 6 miles from DeQueen; 240 acres in bottom, 80 acres upland, 
900 acres under rail, wire and plank fence; 100 acres mostly in bottom in cultiva- 
tion: this land isa black sandy loam and produces a bale of cotton or 40 to 50 
bushels of corn per acre; sufficient switch cane to winter pasture 50 head of stock; 
spring creek never failing water and one of the finest springs in country on place, 
900 acres fine timber, oak, cypress, gum, etc., never been cut; 5 houses on tract; 
improvements alone cost $2,000. This is a magnificent stock 1anch proposition 
and is dirt cheap at the price. Per acre, $12.50. 


TOWSON & McKEAN, 
Real Estate Agents DE QUEEN, ARK. 


cen 


Ree ne 


FOR PRICES GER ARD &z BROWN 1417-1419 


ON PRINTING MAIN STREET 


WRITE TO PRINTERS Kansas City, Mo. 


ee hs ee 


COME TO THE LAND OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Farm, Fruit and Mineral Lands for sale. Prices from 
$10.00 per acre up, on Easy Terms. Stop renting,— own your 
own home in the land of the Big Red Apple, Clover and Corn. 


Write for information to CHAS. W. EDWARDS, Neosho, Mo. 


FARM BARGAINS 
At Shreveport. 


Large and small plantations that will rent from $4 to $10 per acre 
can be bought from $8 to $20 per acre. 

Why stay where crops are uncertain? 

Why farm high priced land? 

Send us your name, we'll send you our booklet and list of farm bargains. 


WM. HAMILTON @& CO. 


418 Marshall St. Shreveport, La. 


= —BUY OR RENT 


A RICE FARM 


8,000 Acres of the Richest Rice Lands in Texas, 


These rice farms are situated in Jefferson County, Texas, at and between the town of 
Nederland and the city of Port Arthur, Texas, convenient to warehouses and rice mills, and 
are supplied with water by the most complete pumping plant in Texas. These lands have 
yielded rice crops ranging from twelve to twenty barrels per acre, which were sold at $3.00 to 
$3.50 per barrel. 

The annual rental is two barrels of rough rice for the use of the land and two barrels of 
rough rice for the delivery of water. 

The PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY sells and rents good rice land. Price of 
land $25 to $40 an acre, according to location, on terms agreeable to purchaser. 

PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY furnishes water at two sacks 
an acre to be paid at the end of the season. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


PORT ARTHUR RIGE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY 
PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY 


JAN VAN TYEN, General Manager. PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 
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